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the economic proposals of George Bush and Bill Clinton? For his 
part, Sinai predicted a long grind, but saw bright spots emerg- 
ing. David Hale, chief economist of Kemper Financial Cos., called 
for a combination of “Bush's trade policy with elements of Clin- 


NYONE WHO THINKS THAT ECONOMISTS PRACTICE A | ton’s domestic policy,” Dan Lacey, publisher of Workplace 
dismal science has never been treated to the vivid | 7rends, saw little in either candidate's policy to stimulate job cre- 
commentaries of Allen Sinai. “It’s the forces of dark- | ation. Gail Fosler, chief economist for the Conference Board, de- 
ness vs. the forces of light,” he says, describing the | scribed consumer attitudes as stubbornly skeptical. Donald Ra- 


tensions at play in the U.S. econo- | 


my. “Hate vs. love, like in the 
original Cape Fear, but the love 


will win.” Sinai, president of the & 


Boston Co. Economic Advisors, 


was one of five experts who con- 2 


vened in New York City last week 
for a Time economic forum. The 
meeting was part of a tradition 
going back to 1969, when the 
magazine began inviting top 
economists to gather around a ta- 
ble and divulge their forecasts 
about the recessions, recoveries 
and wrenching trends that sweep 
through the U.S. economy like 










tajezak, director of the economic- 
forecasting center at Georgia State 
University, warned about the dan- 
ger of trying to fix the federal defi- 
cit too soon. 

Last week's forum was espe- 
cially illuminating because the 
current recovery is such an odd, 
torpid one. “Of all these panels I've 
clockwise attended, this one was the best,” 
from top left: says senior writer John Green- 
Lacey, Fosler, wald, who helped organize the ses- 


The panelists, 


Ratajczak, sion and wrote one of the cover sto- 
Hale, Sinai ries. “Sometimes discussions of 


economic issues get bogged down 
in minutiae that can be eye-glaz- 


weather systems. Among the panelists over the years have | ing.” To its credit, the Time panel provided a sweeping analysis of 
been such figures as Lester Thurow, a best-selling author and | the troubled economy and of what’s right and what's wrong 


dean of M.I.T.’s Sloan School of Management, and Alan Green- 


about the candidates’ programs to fix it. a 


span, chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. | 
The last time the forum took place, in late 1990 after the start 
of the current slowdown, the panel accurately predicted a pro- 


the recovery so abysmally slow, and what hope can be found in 


j ’ 
tracted slump. This time the issues were just as pressing: Why is | Agee , lack. 
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[THE AGONY OF AFRICA 
éé 


Incompetent, 
power-hungry warriors 
should not be allowed 
to play with the lives 


of a whole generation. 


Alfred Oryveda 
Kiel, Germany 


The Agony.ol 
is 





TIME’S FEATURE ON AFRICA WAS BAL- 
anced and incisive, a model for responsi- 
ble journalism [Cover Stories, Sept. 7]. 
But in light of the fact that the West, es- 
pecially the U.S., blows hot and cold on 
the needs of sub-Saharan Africa, some 
benchmarks should be kept in mind 
when assessing African progress. Many 
African countries have enjoyed indepen- 
dence for barely a quarter-century. At 
the same point in America’s history, 
how successful were we in having deliv- 
ered on the bold statement, the very es- 
sence of democracy, “All men are creat- 
ed equal”? Have we even now delivered 
on that promise? Also, we have to ques- 


tion how much, in a tangible way, the | 


U.S. has demonstrated genuine concern 
for sub-Saharan Africa, That area, with 
more than half a billion people, receives 
less U.S. aid than Israel, with a popula- 
tion of about 4.7 million. 

Paul T. Schindler, President 


African Wildlife Foundation 


Washington 











AFTER READING YOUR STORY ABOUT THE 
millions of people starving in Africa, | 
am completely dumbfounded and dis- 
gusted by our government’s waste and 
mismanagement. Recently, the Bush 
Administration ordered California 
farmers to destroy 500 million Ibs. of 
“undersized”’ fruit because it was 
slightly smaller than federal standards 
and could undermine profits from larg- 
er fruit. Every year farmers are paid by 
our government not to grow crops and 
to burn their produce, in order to artifi- 
cially inflate prices, Instead of being de- 
stroyed, such produce could be shipped 
to starving nations abroad. Instead of 
paying farmers for not growing crops, 
they could be paid to grow food for Afri- 
ca’s starving millions. 

Jamie Burks 


Los Angeles | 


YOUR STORY ONCE AGAIN CONFIRMS HOW 
Americans misunderstand Africa. So- 
malia should have been your focus, but 
you chose instead an entire, vast conti- 
nent for derision. Africa has its prob- 
lems, but that is because West Europe- 
ans and their descendants (in both 
Europe and North America) helped de- 
stroy the continent. Now the Western 
media are blaming Africans for the mess 
Westerners helped foster in the first 
place. If it weren't for the intrusion of 
Europeans into Africa’s affairs several 
centuries ago, African creativity and in- 
dustrialization would have evolved on 
their own. But hope is not yet lost. Afri- 
ca’s new generation will solve its prob- 
lems its own way. 
Matthias O. Anisiobi, Secretary-General 
Nigerian Ibo United 
Club of Chicago 
Chicago 


IN HIS STORY “IN AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
Eyes,” Jack White gives exclusive credit 
for U.S. trade sanctions against South 
Africa to the lobbying efforts of African 


| Americans. Yet thousands of white stu- 


dents across America have had a signifi- 
cant impact on U.S. policies toward 
South Africa through their fervent pro- 
tests and divestiture campaigns. When 
Nelson Mandela appeared in American 
cities, thousands of whites attended and 
gladly donated funds to oppose apart- 
heid. The many blacks who cling to the 
notion that they stand alone against the 
“evil white man” stereotype are alienat- 
ing potential allies who care about racial 











justice. The majority of white Ameri- 

cans and West Europeans are opposed 

to racism and are appalled by the suffer- 
ing in Africa. 

Randy Grenier 

Watertown, Mass. 


YOU LIST ALL THE ILLS OF AFRICA, BUT 
you forget to mention the principal 
cause of them: overpopulation. The con- 
tinent does not provide enough food for 
its poor, and only a massive sterilization 
program can prevent more starvation in 
the future. Africa, among other parts of 
this world, has to choose between steril- 
ization and starvation. 
Klaus Wyrtki 
Honolulu 


Nature’s Wrath 


PHOTOGRAPHER LANNIS WATERS HAS 
given us the sum-up image of Hurricane 
Andrew [THe Week, Sept. 7]. Who could 
not be moved to the depths by the pic- 
ture of the young Floridian with the 
tear-swollen face, his powerful body 
helplessly draped in a trash bag, his 


| strong arms clutching for the comfort of 


a little dog? 
John M. Hayes 
New York City 


IT IS IRONIC THAT TIME, WHICH HAS 
criticized President Bush over the past 
several months for neglecting domestic 
issues, could only manage four para- 
graphs of coverage for the “costliest nat- 
ural disaster in American history.” 
Joseph Vogan 
Jacksonville, Fla, 


INSTEAD OF EMPHASIZING THE “AGONY 

of Africa,” you should have emphasized 
the “Agony of Florida.” 

Susana Galvan 

Moline, Ill. 


A Force for the Future 
TIME SUGGESTS THAT IT HAS A DEFENSE 
blueprint that can meet America’s 
needs “from now into the next century” 
[Derense, Sept. 7]. Wake the author up: 
the next century is barely eight years 
away. The changes we make in today's 
military will determine the force Ameri- 
ca will rely on for its security in 2010, 
2020 and beyond. The force structure 
Time proposes—cutting more than half 
our strength to save less than a third of 
the budget dollars—won't do the job. 
Most of the critical events of this cen- 
tury have not been easy to foresee—from 
Pearl Harbor to the swift demise of the 
Soviet Union. It’s naive to suggest that 
we can design tomorrow's defense by 
making a list of today’s potentially hos- 
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independent suspension and all the power of its smooth 3.8 liter engine. 
There's even the sure grip of standard anti-lock brakes, the safety of 
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Put Borheville's performance and features up against the 
Lexus or the BMW. Then éompare price. With Bonneville 


at least $10,000 to $15,000 less; there's no question 


where real driving excitement resides. At your 
Pontiac dealer, of course. 


“Based on 1992 MSAP of Lexus LS400, BMW 5 and 7 Series. Level of equipment varies. 
<= PONTIAC CARES. .. with an extensive 3-year/36,000-mile, no-deductible warranty (see your dealer for terms of this limited warranty) plus 34-hour Roadside Assistance. 
Call toll-free 1-800-762-4900 for more product information and dealer locations.(@)}« Buckle Up, America! > 1992 6M Corp All rights reserved. 
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tile countries and assuming nothing will 
change. We need to be in position to help 
shape events in this turbulent world, in- 
stead of just preparing to respond to cri- 
ses as they arise. 

We can do that job with fewer forces 
and at less cost than before. Over the 
past three years, President Bush has di- 
rected one of the most significant trans- 
formations in defense history. He has 
negotiated a 75% reduction in strategic 
nuclear weapons. By the end of 1995, we 
will have cut a million people from the 
Pentagon’s rolls. More than 100 Navy 
ships, one-third of our Army divisions 
and 10 Air Force fighter-wing equiva- 
lents are being eliminated, as we create 
a new base force under the President's 
regional strategy for the post-cold war 
world. 

Time is mistaken when it says we 
haven't made the tough choices the new 
era demands, We have. And | have 
fought the pork-barrel battles, because 
every dollar spent on things that we 
don’t need means less support for our 
servicemen and -women. 

But there’s no sense pretending we 
can slash our defense structure by more 
than half, as Time suggests, and still re- 
main a world leader. That course would 
only hasten the day when we face great- 
er threats, at higher costs, and graver 
risks to American lives. 

Dick Cheney 
Secretary of Defense 
Washington 


RICHARD CORLISS WROTE IN HIS CRI- 
tique of the biography Dino that my fa- 
ther’s “only company is the knowledge 
that he filled a vacuum in popular cul- 
ture with the more seductive void of his 
personality” [Reviews, Aug. 24]. I have 
seen my dad touch millions upon mil- 
lions of people, from big shots to men 
who shine shoes. I have had the great 
fortune to be taken aside by these men 
and women and told how much they 
admire and respect Dean. My dad’s 
personality has always been one of 
treating people with kindness and re- 
spect. That I learned firsthand from 
him, and if that is considered a “‘void of 
personality,” I hope I have a fraction of 
that void in my life. 
Ricci Martin 
Woodland, Utah 


Attention, Black Shoppers! 


I HAVE THIS TO SAY ABOUT JANICE SIMP- 
son's story “Buying Black’ [Busingss, 
Aug. 31]: Well, it’s about time! For years 
the media and merchandisers have ig- 
nored blacks and other minorities. My 
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question is, Have the companies finally 

awakened, or is this just another fad, a 

kind of attempt to regain some revenues 
lost because of the sluggish economy? 

Barbara Rodriguez 

Lake Worth, Fla. 


THE TITLE OF YOUR ARTICLE “BUYING 
Black” erroneously suggests that the 
piece is about buying black products 
from the black community. As all the 
businesses cited in the article appear to 
be white owned, a more appropriate title 
would have been “Selling Black.” 
Mark Fox 
San Rafael, Calif. 


YOU REPORTED THAT GOING AFTER THE 
black consumer market too aggressively 
is sometimes criticized as exploitation 
of black consumers. Inherent in that 
statement is the assumption that blacks 
are incapable of protecting themselves. 
That's paternalistic, racist and just 
plain insulting. It is the corollary to an 
assumption that blacks cannot succeed 
without welfare and affirmative action. 
It seems time for society to acknowledge 
that black people are grownups. 
Lawrence A. Haun 
Sonora, Calif. 


The Founding Fathers’ Values 


BARBARA EHRENREICH’S “WHY THE RE- 
ligious Right Is Wrong” [Essay, Sept. 7] 


does a masterful job of highlighting a | 


trend that is one of the most disturbing 
on the U.S. political scene since the irra- 
tional days of Senator Joseph McCarthy. 
It is particularly distressing that while 
the minority tries to lessen the separa- 
tion of church and state, the majority is 
content to do nothing. Must the breach 
be nearly closed before we realize what 
we are in danger of losing? 
Jack R. Ritter 
Ridgewood, N.J. 


CONGRATULATIONS ON A BRILLIANT JOB 

of rewriting history and selectively edit- 

ing the writings of dead men to conform 
with worn-out liberal opinions. 

Bill Bathman 

Tempe, Ariz. 


EHRENREICH’S ESSAY WAS JUST ANOTH- 
er liberal attack against those who are 
troubled by the moral decay of modern 
society. Her effort to sway readers with 
irrelevant statements about the person- 
al beliefs of Lincoln, Jefferson and oth- 
ers was meaningless. The issue is not 
the separation of church and state. The 
issue is, How do we keep our goodness 
in a world of change? 
Frederick C. Hardman 
Spencer, W. Va. 
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AS BEN FRANKLIN WISELY OBSERVED 
two centuries ago, “When a religion is 
good .. . it will support itself, and when 
it does not ... and God does not take 
care to support it so that its professors 
are obliged to call for help of the civil 
power, ‘tis a sign, | apprehend, of its be- 
ing a bad one.” 
Edd Doerr 
Silver Spring, Md. 
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On Air Force One 

“What's going on on the other side of 
the President's Air Force One desk?” _ 
asks Steven Soboroff of Santa Monica, 
Calif. Other letter writers were 
similarly perplexed by the black-and- 
white picture, below, taken by Diana 
Walker for our photojournalism 
feature “Behind the Scenes of a 
Campaign” |Aug. 31]. Actually, Mr. 
Soboroff, the situation is fairly prosaic. 





her, is affectionately being pulled back 
into line by his Uncle Marvin. Jebby's 
sister Noelle looks on (it's hard to tell 
just what she’s thinking). “Gampy” 
Bush, meanwhile, unfazed by such 
typical family horseplay, is using the 
last few moments before deplaning to 
review the notes of the pep talk he will 
deliver at the Republican Convention. 
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Change a light bulb: 
combat air pollution 
and save some money, too 


Changing a light bulb with those results may sound screwy, but it’s not. If 
everyone in the United States switched to energy-efficient lighting, 202 
million metric tons of carbon dioxide, 1.3 million metric tons of sulfur diox- 
ide and 600,000 metric tons of nitrogen oxides could be eliminated every 
year. These are prime components of acid rain and smog, and eliminating 
them with energy-efficient lighting also saves you money—lots of it. 

Last year, in a flash of incandescence, the U.S. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (EPA) launched a voluntary program it calls "Green 
Lights." Its goal is to reduce pollution by encouraging major U.S. 
institutions—businesses, governments and other organizations—to 
switch to energy-efficient lighting. Why? 

Electric lighting now accounts for about 25 percent of the total 
electricity used in this country. According to EPA studies, more than half 
that amount is wasted by inefficient technology and design. The Green 
Lights Program provides an ingenious way to reduce pollution—and to 
do it at a profit. Now that’s a bright idea. 

If energy-efficient lighting were used wherever practical, the 
nation’s electricity demand would be cut by more than 10 percent, leading 
to reductions in air pollution emissions of up to seven percent. At the 
same time, lighting improvements reduce electric bills and maintenance 
costs, and increase lighting quality. Typically, investments in energy- 
efficient lighting yield 20 percent to 30 percent rates of return a year. 

Under the Green Lights Program, more than 600 companies, 
states and other institutions have committed themselves to install 
energy-efficient lighting in their facilities nationwide over a five-year 
period, but only where it is profitable and where quality is maintained or 
improved. Not a group to hide its light under a bushel, the EPA, in turn, 
offers program participants a variety of technical support services to 
assist in the u 

Mobil joined Green Lights early this year with some illuminating— 
and astonishing—results: first-year projections show that by switching to 
energy-efficient lighting in the 16,000 fixtures at our Fairfax, Virginia, 
headquarters alone, we'll save close to half a million dollars a year. (We'll 
also reduce carbon dioxide emissions from electrical generation by 3,100 
tons a year, sulfur dioxide by 22.5 tons and nitrogen oxides by 10.5 tons.) 

Scientists and engineers at our Princeton research center 
endorsed this concept early in the study. Now, working closely with the 
EPA's support groups, Mobil has established teams to put Green Lights 
to work in our office facilities nationwide over the next five years. 

Our own studies show, for example, that in most cases, a 15-watt 
energy-efficient light will do the same job as a 75-watt standard 
bulb. In some uses—exit lights, for example—a seven-watt energy- 
efficient bulb will cast just as safe a glow as a 50-watt standard bulb. It 
doesn't take too many lumens to realize that the savings—in both diox- 
ides and dollars—are tremendous. And, in many cases, our payback 
Starts after only four months. 

Not to make light of it, but you could hardly do better with 
Aladdin's lamp. 

If your group would like to know more, please call the EPA's Green 
Lights Hot Line, (202) 775-6650, or write to: 

EPA Green Lights Program 
401 M Street S.W. (6202J) 
Washington, D.C. 20460 
“Green Lights” means “go.” So get going. Socket to ‘em. 


Mobil’ 























Now THAT NUTRASWEET IS IN THOUSANDS 
OF DIFFERENT FOODS, WE REALIZED THERE’S 
ONE PLACE WE MAY HAVE OVERLOOKED. 


It’s kind of funny we didn’t think of it before. Because after 


being in everything from soda to gum to yogurt, we realized we had 








missed the most logical place of all. A spoon. 

Introducing NutraSweet Spoonful: 
It tastes like sugar. And it spoons like sugar. 
Just without all the sugar. 

So now you can sprinkle 
it, Measure it, mix it, dip it, 
stir it or scoop it — well, you get the idea. 
Which basically means you decide what it goes into. Or on top of. 

Because if you’re trying to eat smarter, you've probably had to 
give up a few things. Most likely the things you enjoy most. At least 


now you can give up sugar without having to give up sugar. 
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We weren't always old 
and conservative. 
We used to be young 
and conservative. 


Trendsetters, we're not. But the investment policy we’ve had for 
the past 147 years has apparently become all the rage of late. Being 
on the safe side is in. Buttoned down is cool. 
How could our founders, seated around a table in 1845, 
have predicted the financial climate of the early 1990s? 
The answer is simple. They knew that the 
future would hold bad times as well as good. 
And that a life insurance company, by its 
very nature, had a responsibility to its 
customers to weather the storms. 
So they laid down a conservative investment 
philosophy, one that we have adhered to ever 
since, through thick as well as thin. 


As a result, we’re happy to report that even in 


these topsy-turvy times, 95% of the bonds in our 


portfolio are investment grade? 

If this is the price we pay for being set in our 
ways, we don’t mind one little bit. For more 
information on any of our 


products and services, call 


your New York Life 
agent or 1-800-695-4331. | The Company You Keep: 























CAMPAIGN QUIZ 


Which one of 
the following 
U.S. Presidents 
served in the 
military? 
A Thomas Jefferson 
B James Madison 
C John Quincy Adams 
D Woodrow Wilson 
E Lyndon Johnson 


A 


uosuyor 
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PANDER METER 


When the going gets 
tough, the incumbent gets 
generous, Add up the 
altruism President Bush 
has demonstrated this 
month as he tries to close 
the gap with Clinton: 


Miffed China and Israel but 
mollified angry aerospace 
workers by okaying the 
sale of $6 billion worth of 
F-16s to Taiwan and $9 
billion worth of F-15s to 
Saudi Arabia 

Boosted farm-state fortunes 
$1 billion with the new 
wheat Export Enhancement 
Program 


Promised to spend $500 
million to rebuild marginally 
important Homestead Air 
Force Base 


Lowered premiums for the 
15-year Fua-insured home 
mortgages favored by upper- 
income buyers 


Promised 100% federal 
reimbursement of rebuilding 
costs for hurricane victims in 
Florida, Louisiana and 
Hawaii—up from the 75% 
usually given to victims of 
natural disasters, such as the 
1989 San Francisco 





GRAPEVINE 


By JANICE CASTRO 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


OVERHEARD IN THE SCHOOLYARD LAST WEEK AT THE FLINT 
Hill Elementary School in Vienna, Virginia, as a six-year-old 
introduced a pal to her parents: 

Classmate; This is Marshall Bush. 

Father: Do you know who her grandfather is? 

Classmate: Yes! President Bush. 

Marshall Bush: Yes, but he won't be President much 
longer. 


Not Worth His Time 


WHY DID LEGENDARY ADMAN SEAN FITZPATRICK BAIL OUT OF 
the Bush campaign? Sources at the November Co., the Madi- 
son Avenue all-star band that is working on the campaign, 
said Fitzpatrick, best known for crafting GM's memorable 
“Heartbeat of America” campaign, found the effort too much 
like the “Heartache of America.” Says a former teammate: 
“Their issues are good, but nobody's listening. It’s very frus- 
trating. In fact, they're just like clients.” 


Timing Is Everything 

IF ROSS PEROT GETS BACK IN THE RACE, WHICH CANDIDATE 
would suffer most? When’s the thing: both campaigns agree 
that he would hurt Clinton more if he jumped in now, since he 
would cut Clinton's lead in California and New York and give 
Bush a chance to edge out a win in close races in Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Illinois. But in a few weeks, as Bush tightens the race, 
a last-minute howdy-hi from Perot could knock him out of the 
box in crucial Western and Southern states. Like Texas. 


Play It Again, Bill 

AN OFF-BROADWAY SHOW IN MANHATTAN CALLED THE NEWS 
in Revue is packing them in by turning today’s political head- 
lines into tonight's routines. For instance: the long-running 
Clinton-Gore road tour has gone sour since the Fab Four- 
some started getting on each other's nerves. Bill keeps play- 
ing that darned sax, and Hillary won't quit with the cookies. 
Tables are outfitted with ballot boxes, and every night the au- 
dience votes for President. At last count, Clinton had won 68 
of 70 ballots. 


Civil War in Germany? 


GERMAN VIOLENCE TOWARD BOSNIAN AND ROMANIAN REFU- 
gees, says Foreign Minister KLAUS KINKEL, has filled the gov- 
ernment with “deep shame.” But the civil unrest has also in- 
spired fear. Since January, more than 320,000 Bosnians, 
Croatians and Romanians have sought asylum in Germany. 
The German government is now paying the Romanian govern- 
ment to repatriate its citizens but still expects at least 130,000 
more refugees to arrive by the end of the year. Germany pro- 
vides asylum seekers with housing, food and free medical 
care. But unemployment in the area of eastern Germany 
where they are housed averages 30%, adding fuel to the racist 
resentment many citizens feel toward the newcomers. Civil 
order is increasingly fragile. Says a senior German diplomat: 
“It is out of control. We have to worry about civil war.” ie 
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Does the Supreme Court 

represent the interests 

of people like you? 
YES NO 
39% 51% 
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CAMPAIGN EXIT: Sean 


Fitzpatrick thought the c.o.p. 


was wasting his time 


NEWS THEY CAN USE: Hillary 
brandishes cookies while 


Bill blows his horn—but lose 


the bus, please 


OUT OF CONTROL: German 
police arrest a youth who 
helped attack refugees 
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OUT ISIN: “We needa 
U.S. Senate that looks 
like the rest of us, soit 
can work for the rest of 
us,” declared the 
victorious Murray 
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| state attorney general Robert Abrams, instead. 


Revenge of the 
Angry Voter 


The latest primaries send home some 
more House incumbents 


INCUMBENCY USED TO PROVIDE A COMFORTABLE 
cushion for elected officials, especially members of 
the U.S. Congress. In the past four elections, House 
members had a re-election rate of over 95%. But the 
cushion has got rather lumpy in 1992, leaving a lot 
of sitting solons squirming in—and sometimes out 
of—their seats, Primaries in seven states around the 
country last Tuesday dumped a few more tenants of 
the House. The numbers were not sensational: two 
Congressmen lost their seats. But that brings the to- 
tal of incumbents rejected in primaries so far to 19, 
one more than the previous record, set in 1946. The 
pattern is unrelenting and the message clear: If 
you've been in Washington lately, you’ve got a 
problem. 

Circumstances varied. Nine-term Democratic 
Representative Stephen Solarz of New York, a sen- 
ior member of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, lost to Nydia Velazquez, former secretary of the 
Department of Puerto Rican Community Affairs in 
the U.S. Solarz was partly the victim of a post- 
Census reapportionment that intentionally redrew 
his district to encourage Latino representation, 
which it did. But Solarz was surely hurt by his 743 
overdrafts at the House bank. In Massachusetts, 127 
bad checks helped do in Democrat Chester Atkins, 
who lost to a former county prosecutor. 

Though 1992 was supposed to be the Year of the 
Woman, it was not to be for former vice-presidential 
candidate Geraldine Ferraro or for city comptroller 
Elizabeth Holtzman in New York. Repelled by a vi- 
cious campaign in which Holtzman accused Ferra- 
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ro’s husband of ties to organized crime and ques- 
tionable business dealings, voters put up a man, 


But more often than not this year, women have 
been outsiders. And outsiders have fared well. In 
Washington State, 41-year-old Patty Murray, whose 
previous political experience amounts to one term 
in the state senate, cast herself as “just a mom in 
tennis shoes” and beat former seven-term Con- 
gressman Don Bonker for the opportunity to run 
against another Beltway insider, five-term Republi- 
can Congressman Rod Chandler, for the Senate seat 
vacated by retiring Democrat Brock Adams. Murray 
becomes the 11th woman this year to make it ontoa 
major party ticket for the Senate—another record. 

Last week's winnowing brings the total number 
of Representatives who will not be returning next 
January to 86. Many more who managed to survive 
primary fights are still in jeopardy as they go into 
the general elections. In all, the House could have as 
many as 126 freshmen in January. How well these 
newcomers handle the complex problems be- 
queathed them by their departing predecessors is a 
question even more serious than the outcome of the 
vote in November. a 


Gamesmanship 


To debate or not to debate? That 
depends on who asks the questions. 


BOTH GEORGE BUSH AND BILL CLINTON SAY THEY 
are anxious to debate. But each insists on his own 
terms, which is why, with six weeks to go before 
the election, no debates have been scheduled. And 
it’s possible that none will be held at all. 

The debate about the debate format has itself 
become a test of a candidate’s resolve. Clinton 
backs the bipartisan Commission on Presidential 
Debates proposal for a single moderator, in part be- 
cause it allows for more give-and-take between 
principals. Two weeks ago, Bush agreed to two de- 
bates before a panel of three journalists and a mod- 
erator, seeking to exploit his ability to match wits 
with reporters while avoiding a single moderator’s 
power to focus on a single issue, like the economy. 
The Bush camp gave Clinton until last Friday to 
agree to its terms. The deadline passed. Both sides 
agree on one point: unless someone relents, the de- 
bates may not occur. 

Still 10 to 12 points ahead in most polls, Clinton 
can better afford to hang tough. Aside from differ- 
ences on format, Bush is delaying in part to give his 
attacks on Clinton’s draft record time to sink in 
with the public, putting Clinton on the defensive in 
the first debate while taking some pressure off the 








DOMESTIC DISASTER With damage tentatively placed at $1.2 billion, and four deaths blamed on its swirling Category 4 winds, 
hurricane Iniki remained front-page news in the U.S. for much of the week. One-third of the homes on the Hawaiian island of 
Kauai were destroyed, and damage to agriculture is estimated at $78 million. Heavily dependent on tourism for its income, 

as are all the Hawaiian islands, Kauai may lose $400 million to $500 million in revenues. 
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incumbent. But if Bush can narrow Clinton's edge 
in the polls quickly, officials say, he may not need 
to debate at all. Said a White House official last 
week: “If we were within 5 points, I'd say we 
shouldn't debate. But if we aren't, we may need to 
debate.” 

As if the two-way maneuvering weren't compli- 
cated enough, Ross Perot rejoined the game again 
last week, making an appearance on nsc’s 7oday 
show to reaffirm his unhappiness over both Bush’s 
and Clinton's economic plans. With Arizona be- 
coming the 50th state ready to put the Texas bil- 
lionaire on the November ballot, Perot appeared on 
the edge of re-entering the race. “I’m trapped,” he 
told his TV audience last Friday. “They won't sell 
[TV airtime] to me unless I declare as a candidate. 
So I may be the first guy in history that had to de- 
clare as a candidate so he could buy TV time.” No 
telling where this ploy ends. (See related story on 
page 43.) & 


The Cover-Up Defense 


Acountry lawyer challenges the 
government in an Iraq-gate trial 


GEORGIA LAWYER BOBBY LEE COOK HAS MADE A 
career of goading government. His latest battle is an 
eleventh-hour effort to derail the Justice Depart- 








ment’s prosecution of Christopher Drogoul, the 
banker accused of making $4 billion in loans to Sad- 
dam Hussein's regime before the invasion of Kuwait. 

The case was all but closed. In June, Drogoul, 43, 

former manager of the Atlanta branch of the Italian 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, pleaded guilty to 60 
counts of a 347-count federal indictment that ac- 
cused him of devising an elaborate “off-books” 
scheme to hide $4 billion in unbacked loans and un- 
authorized U.S.-backed credits to Iraq. But on the 
eve of a sentencing hearing that could condemn him 
to 390 years in prison, Drogoul replaced his public 
defender with the wily Cook, who moved to vacate 
| the guilty plea. 
“This case is the mother of all cover-ups,” Cook 
| thundered. “It is not the truth.” Cook, echoing 
charges by Democrats and critics of the Adminis- 
tration’s prewar support of Iraq, portrayed his cli- 
ent as a pawn, a bit player used by the Bush Admin- 
istration to warm relations with Iraq, only to be 
discarded when hostilities broke out. Cook present- 
ed no evidence to support his theory, other than to 
claim that his client's confession was forced by gov- 
ernment pressure. “It got to where he just couldn't 
swallow it anymore,” the lawyer drawled. 

But if U.S. District Judge Marvin Shoob allows 
Drogoul to change his plea this week, it is sure to re- 
open questions about the government's awareness of 
the financial chicanery surrounding Iraq's military 
buildup. Though a retrial by jury would be months 
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BRIEFING 


MR. WALSH 
WINDS IT UP 
After 5% years and 
$30 million, Iran- 
contra prosecutor 
Lawrence Walsh is 
calling it a day. He 
announced that af- 
ter eight guilty 
pleas and convic- 
tions, he will pre- 
sent no more cases 
to the grand jury. 
Walsh still plans to 
prosecute former 
Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger 
and ex-cia spy chief 
Clair George. But 
barring unforeseen 
evidence, the rest 
are off the hook. 
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away, the specter of the “Iraq-gate” scandal would 
surely hang, unresolved, over the Bush White House 
until well after the November election. a 


WORLD 


Europe’s Common 
Crisis: Money 


Under speculators’ attack, the E.C. 
fails to hold its currencies together 


WITH THE SPECTACLE OF SEEMING CHAOS IN ITS 
currency markets, Western Europe is giving the 
rest of the world a vivid lesson in the connection be- 
tween economics and politics. Eleven of the 12 Eu- 
ropean Community states have been trying to keep 
the value of their money linked together while pur- 
suing divergent domestic policies and grappling 
with distinct national problems. Inevitably, these 
internal stresses—aggravated by well-heeled specu- 


LEAVING ITS MARK: VOLATILITY 


Currencies against the deutsche mark 
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lators—broke the E.C.’s system of guaranteed ex- 
change rates, forcing Britain and Italy to drop out. 

Some sort of currency crack-up had seemed 
likely for months—especially to the speculators. 
Germany’s high interest rates, designed to hold 
down inflation while attracting investors to pay for 
rebuilding the former East Germany, angered 
Bonn’s European partners, most of whom are fight- 
ing recession and prefer low rates to foster growth. 

Heavy betting against the exchange system be- 
gan as the Sept. 20 French referendum on the Maas- 
tricht treaty approached. If the result of this vote on 
the package of new steps toward European econom- 
ic unity were to be non, no one wanted to be caught 
holding a weak currency. Banks, pension funds and 
private investors began selling off Italian lire, and 
Italy, fearful of depleting foreign reserves, was 
forced to devalue its currency 7%. 

Then, after much roaring over a forthcoming 
cut in its interest rates, the German Bundesbank 
delivered a monetary mouse—a reduction of only 
one-quarter of 1% in its key rate. That did more 
harm than good, and currency traders resumed 
dumping lire and billions of British pounds. In 
London Prime Minister John Major's government, 
determined to stay with the E.C. system in the 
face of the pound’s continued fall, tried to lure in- 
vestors at midweek with an increase in the Bank 
of England’s interest rate, from 10% to 12%. Even 
when, in desperation, the rate was pumped to 
15%, speculators went on selling pounds and buy- 
ing marks. The government gave in, pulling the 
pound out of the exchange system and canceling 
its rate increases. 

Italy dropped out the next day, promising an 
early return. As the tumultuous week ended, specu- 
lators turned their attention to the French franc, 
the Irish punt and the Danish krone, all of which 
neared the bottom of their permitted range in the 
E.C. exchange mechanism. 

For all the public drama and the political dam- 
age to the governments involved, the crisis re- 
mained chiefly a European one. It can be repaired, 
but probably only after the E.C. agrees to broader, 
more flexible links for its exchange rates. That kind 
of loosening could slow plans for a single E.C. cur- 
rency. (See related story on page 41.) a 


End of aMyth 


Peruvian police capture the 
hemisphere’s deadliest rebel leader 


PLAINCLOTHES ANTITERRORIST POLICE HAD BEEN 
tracking the movements of a lithe young couple in 
their middle-class home in a Lima suburb for 
weeks, suspecting that they were members of Pe- 
ru’s Maoist Shining Path guerrilla movement. Their 
huge purchases of food, liquor and clothing in sizes 
much too large for themselves suggested that they 
had company in the house. Butts of Winston ciga- 
rettes in the trash led the detectives to believe that 
the guest might be none other than the group’s elu- 


| sive and ruthless founder, Abimael Guzman, who 


went underground in the late 1970s. When the cops 
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DISTANT DISASTER At best, it was a few paragraphs in the back pages of U.S. newspapers, a by-the-way story from somewhere 
off in the Third World—less important, by inference, than the natural disasters in Hawaii, where four people died, or Florida 
last month, where 41 perished, in hurricanes. Yet the floods that have been building up in Pakistan over the past month have 
wrought one of the worst natural disasters there in 45 years. More than 2,000 people have drowned, and innumerable farm ani- 
mals have been left floating in the polluted waters of a vast brown inland sea that has covered thousands of villages, the nation’s 
major cotton and food crops, and a collapsed infrastructure of roads, power lines and bridges. 





finally stormed the house, they found to their 
amazement no bodyguards or caches of weapons 
just an overweight and sickly terrorist leader. Al- 
most immediately, the invincible “Presidente Gon- 
zalo,” as Guzman has called himself, surrendered 
without a fight. 

Shining Path’s gruesome 12-year campaign has 
led to the deaths of 25,000 Peruvians. Because Guz- 
man dominated the group's ideology as well as its 
centralized command, analysts expect his arrest to 
cause a severe setback that will put the force of 
5,000 active militants on the defensive. But the 
guerrillas have vowed to pursue their bloody fight 
to destroy all of Peru's institutions and install a 
peasant-worker state. Last week they set off a bomb 
and killed a policeman to demonstrate their contin- 
ued resolve. “Once a new central committee is 
formed,” Guzman apparently told his captors, “the 
revolution will move ahead.” 

The government has two weeks to prepare 
charges of treason against Guzman and his cohorts 
for trial in a military court next month. A guilty ver- 
dict would undoubtedly give a political boost to 
President Alberto Fujimori, who already has over- 
whelming popular support in Peru for abolishing a 
do-nothing Congress and judicial system last April 
and now for taking an important step toward fulfill- 
ing his promise to pacify the country by 1995. With 
Guzman safely behind bars, progovernment candi- 


dates for constitutional congress elections in No- 
vember are likely to win a majority. (See related sto- 
ries beginning on page 47.) a 


Force Feeding 


U.N. troops arrive in Somalia to make 
sure food aid reaches the starving 


MOVING CAUTIOUSLY INTO TERRITORY CONTROLLED 
by clan militias and trigger-happy bandits, the first 


armed U.N. forces arrived in Somalia to guard relief 


shipments. U.S. planes flew in 60 troops, 
the advance team from a 500-man Paki- 
stani battalion expected to arrive this 
week. Their initial assignment will be to 
secure the airport and harbor of Mogadi- 
shu, the capital, so food supplies can flow 
safely. 

To back them up, the U.S. stationed 
four warships carrying helicopters and 
2,100 Marines off the coast of Somalia. A 
Pentagon spokesman said the force was 
there only to support the airlift of the Paki- 
stani troops. Assistant Secretary of State 
Herman Cohen insisted the U.S. “has no 
intention of landing a Marine expedition.” 

In the Somalian hinterland, U.S. cargo 
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WAITING FOR RELIEF: 
Hungry Somalis gather 
at a Red Cross station 
in Baidoa, 130 miles 
north of Mogadishu 
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661 don't see 
why. They did 
not give me 

a lobotomy. 
They operated 
on the 

other end. 99 


—French President 
Francois Mitterrand, 
responding to 
reporters who asked 

if his surgery for 
prostate cancer would 
cause him to resign. 


IT’S NOT WHETHER YOU 
WIN OR LOSE: Filipino 
players celebrate 
before learning their 
title would be revoked 


planes continued an airlift that has delivered more 
than 3,000 tons of food to remote villages since Aug. 
28. But last week flights to one town, Belet Huen, 
were suspended after a plane was hit bya bullet. @ 


ET CETERA 

SUSHI BARRED? The latest Don Quixote to joust with 
the Rice Curtain, Japan’s barrier to offshore grain 
imports, is Osaka’s Fujio Matsumoto. His 44 Sushi 
Boy restaurants serve the popular dish at bargain 
prices. Matsumoto wants to cut charges further by 
importing 100,000 pieces of frozen sushi from Cali- 
fornia, wrapped in cheap American rice. The gov- 
ernment must decide whether the entrée is a cre- 
ation unto itself, allowing it to circumvent the strict 
trade barrier, or a sly combination of raw fish and 
the very much forbidden U.S. rice. Only then will it 
be clear if Sushi Boy will succeed where Uncle Ben’s 
has failed. 


Not-So-Little Leaguers 
Forfeit a Championship 


A Filipino dream team becomes a 
nightmare for baseball fans 


THE JOYOUS HOMECOMING FOR THIS SUMMER'S LIT- 
tle League World Champions turned sour even be- 
fore the last shred of confetti hit the ground. Local 
sports columnists claimed that as many as half the 
players on the team from Zamboanga City in the 
southern Philippines were over the 12-year age lim- 
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it (or 13 if the player's birthday is after Aug. 1). Lit- 
tle League officials in Manila stonewalled efforts to 
| certify the players’ ages, and most of the Philippine 
press and public seemed to view the accusations as 
an American plot. 

Last week the manager of the team dropped an- 
other bombshell: forget about being overage—most 
of the team wasn’t even from Zamboanga City. 
League officials in Manila had packed the squad 
with ringers even though national All-Star squads 
are barred from the World Series. Little League offi- 
cials in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, declared eight 
Philippine players ineligible Thursday and ordered 
a forfeit of their team’s 15-4 victory last month over 
Long Beach, California. The newly crowned Califor- 
nia team got together Thursday night for a quiet cel- 
ebration at a park. “I think this is a real big thing,” 
said pitcher Randall Shelley, 12. “But it would have 
been better if we had won it on the field.” 3 





Doctors’ Cure 


Anew health-care proposal from an 
influential physicians’ group 


FEW PEOPLE DISPUTE THAT A WAY MUST BE FOUND 
to provide medical coverage for the more than 35 
million Americans who have no insurance, and few- 
er still that the U.S. desperately needs at the same 
time to control the runaway growth of health-care 
costs (1991 total: $700 billion). The American Col- 
lege of Physicians has waded into this widening cri- 
sis with a dramatic plan for accomplishing those in- 
herently contradictory goals. The society of 78,000 
doctors has concluded that the only way to fix the 
U.S. health-care system is to set a budget and stick 
to it. Most surprising, the organization concedes 
that doctors’ fees should be regulated. Says Dr. 
John Ball, executive vice president of the group: 
“We doctors are willing to make the first move.” 
The plan is a “pay or play” system that would re- 
place Medicare and Medicaid while ensuring uni- 
versal coverage as well. Employers would either 
cover their workers or pay a fee to a taxpayer- 
supported government system. This government 
plan would also cover the unemployed, people older 
than 60 and Americans with high-cost illnesses, un- 
der a so-called global budget, with total annual 
spending to be set by Congress. While the proposed 
system resembles the Canadian plan, it would not 
prevent people from choosing their own doctors. 
The plan stirred immediate debate. The Clinton 
campaign, which has offered its own pay-or-play 
system, applauded the proposal. The Bush Adminis- 
tration, which opposes fee regulation, attacked it. 
By far the sharpest criticism, though, came from 
the 271,000-member American Medical Associa- 
tion, which says the program would inevitably lead 
to medical rationing. Said Dr. James Todd, execu- 
tive vice president of the A.M.A.: “Pay-or-play and 
global budgets are contrary to the American way.” 
Perhaps, but then, so is a system that currently 
| forces millions of American workers and their chil- 
dren to go without medical coverage—a form of ra- 
| tioning in itself. a 











Today he's teaching 
elementary school 
in Covington, Kentucky. 





7 The First District School in Covington is an 
2 inner-city school filled with kids who used to 
art think education wasn't cool. Then along 
came media specialist Alma Burnette with an 
unlikely solution to the problem: Zorro. 

Using tapes of the masked hero's most recent 
adventures on The Family Channel, Ms. Burnette 
created teaching guides designed to motivate 
students to stay in school. Suddenly, they began to 
see how education could help them solve problems 


and become leaders like Zorro. 

Zorro’s success in Covington is but one 
example of how local cable companies like yours 
are helping teachers bring subjects to life. Through 
a national program called Cable in the Classroom, 
cable companies provide free service and a wealth 
of commercial-free programming to over 43,000 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Cable's contributions to the classroom today 
can help teach lessons that last for a lifetime. 


Cable contributes to life. 


National Cable Television Association 
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Price of Neglect 


Achicken king goes to prison for the 
death of two dozen workers 


EVEN IN THE BEST OF TIMES, IT WASN'T THE BEST OF 
jobs. Chopping and cooking chicken parts for Impe- 
rial Food Products was monotonous, relentless 
work, but the company’s largely black and female 
employees in Hamlet, North Carolina, were grateful 
for it—until that awful day last year when a hydrau- 
lic line that ran the conveyor belt ruptured and 
sprayed flammable fluid that ignited, incinerating 
25 employees. Horror swiftly turned to outrage 
when it was learned that the high death count was 
the result of illegally locked plant doors and the ab- 
sence of a sprinkler system 

Last week Imperial owner Emmett Roe, 65, 
was sentenced to 19 years 11 months in jail as 
part of a plea bargain that let his son Brad, the 
plant's operations manager, get off scot-free. 
Relatives of the dead were outraged, yet the own- 
er’s punishment was unusually strong for fire vi- 
olations. “I can understand the pain of the com- 
munity, but this is by far the stiffest sentence 
that I'm aware of for a worker-safety criminal 
charge,” says Douglas Fuller, a spokesman for 
the Labor Department. That message will proba- 
bly spread among plant managers around the 
country. pi) 





PORTRAIT OF ASPACE ROCK On its way to study the planet Jupiter, the 
Galileo probe passed within 5,300 km (3,300 miles) of the asteroid 951 
Gaspra, and scientists instructed it to take the first closeup ever of such 
an object. The irregular shape suggests that Gaspra was chipped from a 
larger body in a mammoth collision. (See related story on page 59.) 
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ET CETERA 

NO DEAL Few dispute the horror of Rodney King’s 
beating by four Los Angeles police officers last year. 
But assigning it a dollars-and-cents value has 
proved far more contentious. Last week King reject- 
ed the city council's first public offer—a guaranteed 
$1.75 million, including a lump sum of $250,000 and 
a lifetime annuity of $75,000—to settle his lawsuit. 
The council, after a closed-door session, in turn 
spurned a settlement bid by King for $5.9 million. 
Next stop: the U.S. district court, where King’s fed- 
eral civil rights case will be tried. 











TOO HASTY ON HASTINGS The Senate improperly 
convicted former federal Judge Alcee Hastings for 
bribery in 1989. So said Judge Stanley Sporkin in 
Washington, who ruled that the Senate violated 
Hastings’ constitutional rights by appointing a 12- 
member committee to hear the case, rather than 
holding a trial by the entire Senate. Sporkin’s ruling 
does not restore Hastings, the first black federal 
judge in Florida's history, to the bench. But it will 
probably be appealed to the Supreme Court, while 
Hastings continues his run for Congress in Florida 


Faulty Circuits 


Bad brain wiring may underlie 
obsessive-compulsive disorder 


CHRONIC ACUTE ANXIETIES ABOUT SEX, VIOLENCE 
and contamination are bizarre and debilitating. Suf- 
ferers of so-called obsessive-compulsive disorder— 
about 2% of populations worldwide—constantly re- 
peat such simple actions as washing their hands, 
manically checking doors and stoves, and hoarding 
newspapers. Scientists who have long suspected 
that a key problem is a malfunction in the brain’s 
circuitry now have strong evidence to support that 
idea. According to researchers at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, successful behavior-modifi- 
cation therapy and drug treatment both have a 
marked effect on a central region of the brain that 
governs the learning of habits and routines. 

In their study, published in Archives of General 
Psychiatry, one group of patients was treated by sci- 
entists with the drug Prozac while those in the sec- 
ond group met regularly with a therapist who 
worked on helping them acquire control over their 
senseless fears and urges through deconditioning 
exercises, In 10 weeks, about two-thirds of the pa- 
tients in both groups had improved. Brain scans of 
responsive patients showed a decrease in metabolic 
activity in the brain’s right caudate nucleus. 

Normally, the caudate nucleus filters the flood of 
anxious feelings and sensations that are relayed 
from the orbital cortex, an area of the brain just 
above the eyes, and sends only the significant ones 
on to the thalamus for further action. But in people 
with obsessive-compulsive disorder, says neurosci- 
entist Lewis Baxter, who led the team, the caudate 









nucleus is “a poor executive officer, He’s bombard- 
ed with messages from worrywarts. But instead of 
setting priorities, he gets excited about all the mes- 
sages and passes them on to the dispatcher.” i 


No Silver Lining 


Swiss greenhouses predict global 
warming may smother plants 


GLOBAL-WARMING SCENARIOS ARE MOSTLY GLOOM 
and doom. As humans burn more fossil fuels, more 
carbon dioxide (CO,) enters the atmosphere. CO, 
traps the sun's heat, causing a warmer climate, ris- 
ing sea levels and drastic changes in weather. The 
one bright spot seemed to be that because plants 
“breathe” CO», they might be expected to thrive. 

Not necessarily, it turns out. A study of two arti- 
ficial rain forests created inside greenhouses at the 
University of Basel, Switzerland, indicates that too 
much CO, can harm plants. One greenhouse had an 
atmosphere like today’s; the second had as much 
CO, as is predicted for the middle of the next centu- 
ry. The effects: plants in the second rain forest pro- 
duced starch deposits that could interfere with pho- 
tosynthesis, and the soils they lived in showed a 
rapid loss of nutrients. The scientists are now work- 
ing with other experimental ecologies, and the pre- 
liminary results are the same. a 


Big One for Big Mo? 


| The ground is stretching in Missouri: 
a big quake is just a matter of time 
THREE OF THE MOST POWERFUL EARTHQUAKES EVER 
to hit the U.S.—each topping 8.0 on the Richter 
scale—struck near the town of New Madrid, Missou- 
ri, in the early 1800s. It is hardly an obvious loca- 
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tion. The theory of plate tectonics 
says quakes should happen most 
often along the edges of crustal 
plates, pancakes of rock a few 
score miles thick and thousands 
of miles across, which carry the 
continents on their backs as they 
slide across the semimolten man- 
tle below. The plates ride over 
each other or grind together, and 
the earth shakes. But New Ma- 
drid is right in the middle of a 
plate, a place where earthquakes 
are generally not seen. 
Unfortunately, scientists be- 
lieve, the town has the bad luck to 
sit atop a weak spot, and as the plate moves, it 





FEEL THE EARTH MOVE: 


: 3 ; New Madrid has been 
stretches—and sometimes cracks. Now a report in the unlikely site of 


Science bears out that belief: a new survey reveals severe earthquakes in 
that stresses in the earth have been rising sharply _ the past, and scientists 
in the area since the 1950s. The amount of change _ have new evidence that 


points to a big quake in about 1,000 years, which is _ it will be once again 


roughly the historical average indicated by the geo- 
logical evidence. But that is just an average. It could 
also happen tomorrow. wy 


ET CETERA 
BORN TO SMOKE Why are some people easily hooked 
on cigarettes while others drop the habit after a few 
puffs? The answer, according to a study of 4,775 
sets of twins, which was reported in the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine, may lie in our chromo- 
somes. Identical twins (who share the same genes) 
were somewhat more likely than fraternal twins 
(who don’t) to exhibit the same behavior—whether 
it is chain smoking, rarely smoking or quitting alto- 
gether. The study's results bolster the idea that 
heredity plays a role in why people start, stop or 


| continue smoking. 


Pea] 
MILESTONES 





EXPECTING. Nastassja Kinski, 31, actress who starred in 
Tess and One from the Heart, and Quincy Jones, 59, Grammy- 
winning music producer of Thriller; their first child; her 
third and his seventh; in Los Angeles. 


SEEKING DIVORCE. Richard Dreyfuss, 44, Oscar-winning 
star of The Goodbye Girl; and Jeramie Rain Dreyfuss; 
after nine years of marriage, three children; in Los 
Angeles. 


DIED. Ted Weiss, 64, Democratic Representative from New 
York City since 1976; of heart failure; in Manhattan. Weiss, 
whose family fled anti-Semitism in Hungary during his 
childhood, was an undiluted liberal who represented the 
West Side and Greenwich Village, the most reform-minded 
sections of New York. Because Weiss died one day before 
last week's New York primary, his name was still on the bal- 
lot. He received 88% of the votes, the greatest majority of his 
career. 


DIED. Walter Jones, 79, Democratic Representative from 
North Carolina; in Norfolk, Virginia. Jones, the dean of his 
state's congressional delegation after 26 years, chaired the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. Because 
of a reapportionment that resulted in a black majority in his 
district, he chose not to run for re-election this year. 


DIED. Millicent Fenwick, 82, pipe-smoking former Republi- 
can Representative from New Jersey who was the inspira- 
tion for the character Lacey Davenport in the comic strip 
Doonesbury; in Bernardsville, New Jersey. Fenwick, a one- 
time model and the author of Vogue's Book of Etiquette in 
1948, came from an aristocratic, moneyed background. 
Elected to Congress at 64, she served four terms, gaining a 
reputation as a civil rights crusader and an advocate for re- 
duced campaign spending. 


DIED. Lou Jacobs, 89, Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bai- 
ley Circus’ master clown; in Sarasota, Florida. 
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If the recession is over, why does the 
recovery. Business is barely moving. And con 
good news: If the U.S. gets to work rebuilding 


THE LON 


Not since the 
Depression has 
America faced so 
many economic 
problems at once. 











Here is a 
checklist of the 
burdens that are 


i A 


DEFENSE 
BUILD-DOWN 


i ABR «x 
FALLING BUDGET 
REAL WAGES DEFICIT 





BOOMERS 


weighing down 
the economy. 


As the country 
struggles to deal 
with them, 


In the short run, 


removes a major 
support for industry. 
Until savings are 
redirected, it’s a net 
loss to the economy. 





the end of the cold war 


As global competition 
has increased and 
productivity has stalled, 
Americans have suffered 
a steady decline in their 
average income for 
nearly two decades. 


1972: Hourly wage of 
private, nonfarm workers 
was $3.67. 


| with a burst of spending. 


With a national debt of 
$4 trillion and huge 
interest payments to 
keep up, the U.S. has 
almost no room to 
stimulate the economy 


1982: The federal 
deficit hit a record 
$128 billion. 


The baby boomers 
have already bought 
their first homes and 
have started saving 
for retirement. The 
result: less demand 
for big-ticket items. 


1986: Housing 
| starts reached 
| 1.8 million. 


wrenching 1900: Miltary 

: spending was rising 
changes will | at 3% annually. 
occur. 1993: Expenditures will 


begin falling 5% a year. 


By S.C. GWYNNE WASHINGTON 





F AMERICA’S ECONOMIC LANDSCAPE 

seems suddenly alien and hostile to 

many citizens, there is good rea- 

son: they have never seen anything 

like it. Nothing in memory has pre- 

pared consumers for such turbu- 

lent, epochal change, the sort of up- 

heaval that happens once in 50 

years. That may explain why so many voter 

polls, taken as the economy shudders to- 

ward the November election, reveal such 

ragged emotional edges, so much fear and 

misgiving. Even the economists do not 

have a name for the present condition, 

though one has described it as “suspended 
animation” and “never-never land.” 

The outward sign of the change is an 

economy that stubbornly refuses to recov- 

er from the 1990-91 recession. In a normal 
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| 1992: Adjusted for infla- 


rebound, Americans would be witnessing 
a flurry of hiring, new investment and 
lending, and buoyant growth. But the U.S. 
economy remains almost comatose a full 
year and a half after the recession official- 
ly ended. Unemployment is still high; real 
wages are declining. At a Time economic 
forum last week, forecasters predicted 
that U.S. growth would amount to only 
1.8% this year and 2.6% for 1993, about 
half the speed of a normal recovery. The 
current slump already ranks as the long- 
est period of sustained weakness since the 
Great Depression. 

That was the last time the economy 
staggered under as many “structural” 
burdens, as opposed to the familiar “cycli- 
cal” problems that create temporary re- 
cessions once or twice a decade. The 
structural faults, many of them legacies of 
the 1980s, represent once-in-a-lifetime 
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| tion, wages are down 13%. | a record $400 billion. 


1992: The total may reach | 1992: This year’s 


| estimate is 1.2 million. 


dislocations that will take years to work 
out. Among them: the job drought, the 
debt hangover, the defense-industry con- 
traction, the savings and loan collapse, the 
real estate depression, the health-care 
cost explosion and the runaway federal 
deficit. “This is a sick economy that won't 
respond to traditional remedies,” said 
Norman Robertson, chief economist at 
Pittsburgh's Mellon Bank. “There's going 
to be a lot of trauma before it’s over.” 

How to fix the broken parts of the econ- 
omy has not only become a central issue of 
the presidential campaign but is also likely 
to stand as Topic A for much of the 1990s. 
Quick fixes will not work, a point that 
many Americans seem to be accepting. In 
fact, that is the light at the end of the tun- 
nel. “A lot of good things are going on un- 
derneath the surface that will actually 
work very well for us two and three years 





' pain linger? Because this is no normal 
sumers have dug in their heels. But there is 


: itself, better days will come. 
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CORPORATE 
CUTBACKS 


To become more com- 
petitive and profitable, 
American companies 
have slashed jobs by the 
millions, most recently 
taking a heavy toll of 
white-collar positions. 


1988: The U.S. work force 
increased by more than 
200,000 a month. 

1992: Monthly increases 
are running about 50,000. 


REAL ESTATE 
CRASH 


After a run-up in prices 
in the 1980s, the bubble 
| burst, sending builders 
| and bankers into a 

| tailspin and leaving 
many homeowners 





with negative net worth. 


DEBT 
_HANGOVER 


The borrowing binge 

| of the 1980s leaves 

| consumers with little 

| leverage (or taste) for 
spending. It won't come 
back until the loans are 





substantially paid down. 


‘BANKING 


BUST 


After taking on too much 
risk under too little 
regulation, banks 
stumbled and S&Ls 
collapsed, leaving a costly 
cleanup and a shortage 
of solid lenders 


GLOBAL 
SLUMP 
The recession among 
industrial nations and 
uncertain prospects in 
Europe have thwarted 
U.S. exports, which 
until recently were 
thriving. 


out,” said Allen Sinai, chief economist for 
the Boston Co. Economic Advisors. 

Until earlier this year, the U.S. seemed 
to be headed for a more normal rebound, 
thanks to the brisk tempo of export sales. 
But then the economy began to suffer from 
yet another new development: America’s 
growing linkages to the global economy, 
which has gone into a slump. The world’s 
economy didn't grow at all last year, and is 
expected to expand only 1.1% this year. 
The currency crisis that swept Europe last 
week was a profound symptom of the 
West's stagnation. Germany’s relatively 
high interest rates, run up by the cost of 
rapid unification, have prevented its ma- 
jor trading partners—including to some 
extent the U.S.—from lowering their own 
rates enough to boost their economies. 

For the U.S., a major effect of Germa- 
ny’s high rates is the damper they put on 


America’s primary export markets. In the 
second quarter of this year, the U.S. trade 
deficit zoomed to $17.8 billion, up from 
$5.9 billion in the previous quarter. “That 
cut the second-quarter growth rate for the 
country in half. That’s how dependent we 
are on the global economy,” says C. Fred 
Bergsten, director of the Institute for In- 
ternational Economics. Just as in the U.S., 
the outlook in Europe and Japan is for a 
drawn-out recovery. 

America’s structural burdens have hit 
home most profoundly in terms of jobs. The 
U.S. workplace is “in a profound, historic 
state of turmoil that for millions of individ- 
uals is approaching panic,” according to la- 
bor consultant Dan Lacey, publisher of the 
newsletter Workplace Trends. Official sta- 
tistics fail to reveal the extent of the pain. 
Unemployment stands at 7.6%, far lower 
| than the 1982 high of 10.8%, but more people 
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1986: The office vacancy 1989: Non-government 1989: Cost of the S&L | 1989: The 

rate in midtown New York _ debt in the U.S. totaled bailout was estimated world’s economy 

City was 9.7%. $1.8 trillion. at $300 billion. expanded 4.3%. 
| 1992: The rate is 17.7%, 1992: That figure stands 1992: The projected total | 1992: A meager 1.1% 
| sending rents down. at over $6 trillion. has reached $500 billion. | growth is expected. 


are experiencing distress. A comprehensive 
tally would include workers who are em- 
ployed well below their skill level, those who 
cannot find more than a part-time job, peo- 
ple earning poverty-level wages, workers 
who have been jobless for more than four 
weeks at a time and all those who have 
grown discouraged and quit looking. Last 
year those distressed workers totaled 36 
million, or 40% of the American labor force, 
according to the Washington-based Eco- 
nomic Policy Institute. 

Pay has come under assault as well. 
The much touted job gains of the 1980s 
were, for the most part, low-wage positions 
earning $250 a week or less. More than 25% 
of the U.S. work force now toils in this class 
of job, up from less than 19% in 1979. Laid- 
off workers who return to the market often 
must take huge pay cuts. Carolyn Collins, 
19, of Ames, Iowa, who lost a $10-an-hour 
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At anew Hilton in Chicago, more than 2,500 people showed up to apply for work 


A fuller accounting of 
the unemployed includes workers who cannot 
find more than a part-time job and discouraged 
workers who have quit looking. Last year 
the total of people in such distress was 
40% of the U.S. labor force. 


Ahomeless family makes the best of it at a National Forest camp in Oregon 
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job running quality-control studies for a 
plastics maker, found new work asa clerk- 
typist, at $6.85 an hour. “If this is happen- 
ing not just to me but to thousands of other 
people,” says Collins, “I don’t see how the 
economy can ever totally recover, because 
we don’t have the spending power we used 
to.” Her hunch is right. After adjustment 
for inflation, the real incomes of U.S. work- 
ers have declined about 13% over the past 
two decades. 

The latest recession has hit white-collar 
workers particularly hard, both in terms of 
layoffs and slippage in their real wages. 
“These people can't believe what is happen- 
ing to them,” says Illinois opinion pollster 
Mike McKeon. “They decided they didn’t 
want to work in factories, so they learned 
how to use computers. They were rewarded 
with service-sector jobs in the 1980s, but 
now they’re out on the street and no one 
wants them.” Open season has been de- 
clared on corporate bureaucrats. “The mid- 
dle manager has gone out of vogue in corpo- 
rate America,” says Lacey. “Indeed, the 
word manager is the kiss of death on 
résumés.” 

What workers are experiencing is an ep- 
ochal, technology-driven change akin to the 
industrial revolution in the 19th century. 
The displaced workers must now reinte- 
grate themselves into an economy that in- 
creasingly rewards only highly skilled la- 
bor. The question then becomes: How do 
they make that leap? The answer is not be- 
ing provided by either politicians or the 
economy itself, which leaves the unem- 
ployed to stare at the enormous gap be- 
tween a job asa grocery clerk or some high- 
skill, high-wage position they cannot dream 
of getting. What to do with these workers, 
how to make them productive consumers, is 
the fundamental dilemma of the American 
economy. “Every time I lay off 3,000 guys,” 
says Chrysler chairman Lee Iacocca, “I 
know there are 3,000 less customers who 
are able to buy our products.” 

Future growth depends upon a solu- 
tion. Dave King, 54, was laid off last week 
from his toolmaking job in Troy, Michigan, 
only two months after finding the position. 
He fears he will have to take a truck-driving 
job at $7 an hour, less than half his former 
pay. “The older people like me are really in 
abind,” he says. “The younger ones can get 
retraining. But who's going to retrain you if 
you've got only five or 10 years left?” The 
depth of the need for some coherent system 
of retraining was demonstrated recently in 
California, when more than 1,000 people 
arrived at 4 a.m. and waited for up to six 
hours to enroll in tuition-free nursing and 
medical-technology training classes at the 
North Orange County Regional Occupation 
Program. 

The bogy behind much of the adverse 
change in the job market is global competi- 
tion, the single most powerful economic 
fact of life in the 1990s. In the relatively 
sheltered era of the 1960s, a mere 7% of the 








U.S. economy was exposed to international 
competition. In the 1980s that number 
zoomed past 70%, and it will keep climbing. 
The first and most visible victim of the 
competition was the automobile industry, 
which suffered massive layoffs in the late 
1970s and 1980s. The latest point of impact 
is America’s service sector, which includes 
everything from banks to airlines, publish- 
ers to insurance firms. “Our service mar- 
ket is now being increasingly populated by 


deep-pocketed foreign players. The pain of 


that bears most acutely on the American 
worker,” says Stephen Roach, senior econ- 
omist at Morgan Stanley 












ART OF THE AMERICAN COM- 
petitive response has been 
technological, driven by the 
computer chip, which some 
analysts say has caused 
more industrial dislocation 
than any other advance in 
the history of capitalism. In 
the early 1980s it arrived in manufacturing 
in the form of robots and computerized ma- 
chine tools; in the 1990s it is replacing back- 
room white-collar clerical workers in ser- 
vice industries by the score. Like the 
historic shift from agriculture to heavy in- 
dustry in the 19th century, the advent of a 
new technology ought to be creating a whole 
new class of jobs to replace the ones lost. 
That's not happening: the transition has left 
too many workers in an economic twilight 
zone. 

The good news is that some of Ameri- 
ca's industries have made huge progress 
toward becoming competitive. While Gen- 
eral Motors is still struggling to become 
more efficient, Ford and Chrysler now 
rank as the world’s lowest-cost producers 
of cars and trucks. Product-quality levels 
have kept pace, as well as fuel economy. In 
service businesses, the waves of corporate 
cutbaeks have cut so deeply that the worst 
may be over. Industries like retailing will 
have largely taken their lumps by the end of 
next year, paving the way for a modest re- 
covery. “Beyond a certain point, restruc- 
turing is really only living off the legacies 
from the past. After cleaning up our house, 
we need to move forward and create new 
opportunities,” says C.K. Prahalad, a man- 
agement professor at the University of 
Michigan's business school. 

One major obstacle to efficiency re- 
mains: a runaway U.S. health-care system, 
whose costs are rising at the rate of more 
than 9% a year and today stand at $2,500 a 
person, more than twice the level of most of 
the world’s industrialized economies 
Such costs add 15% to the price of every 
new motor vehicle, for example, a margin 
that single-handedly threatens to elimi- 
nate the entire cost advantages achieved by 
Ford and Chrysler 

One legacy of the 1980s simply needs 
time to work itself out: the debt hangover 
The initial stages were painful, wiping out 
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Banks are making solid profits again, thanks in part to their credit-card business 


GLIMMER: Slow growth is the curse 


of the 1990s. But if it is managed correctly, 
there is no reason to believe that American 


prospects in the long run are dim. They are not. 
What is required is a collective political will 
that has been conspicuously absent. 


In Vermont, jobless workers broaden their skills by learning how to weld 
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both borrowers and lenders. Bank regula- 
tors clamped down on lenders, while bor- 
rowers either swore off the credit habit or 
were deemed bad risks. The result was a 
credit crunch that has severely hurt busi- 
nesses, especially small ones. Among the 8 
million such companies in the U.S., fail- 
ures are running at the rate of 240 a day. 
One of the faces behind the numbers is Jo- 
seph Burton, whose plight embodies many 
of the woes now afflicting small business. 
In 1974, Burton used his savings to start a 
home-remodeling company in a Cleveland 
suburb. The firm thrived by borrowing to 
finance its work of custom-building homes. 
But when Burton requested a $25,000 loan 
last year, he was turned down by seven dif- 
ferent banks, although he offered $60,000 
in tools as collateral. Last February he was 
forced into bankruptcy, and 15 employees 
lost their jobs. 

“It is not a happy scenario,” comments 
banking consultant Edward Furash. “It’s 
like the 1930s in terms of how long it will 
take to work the problem out.” In big busi- 
ness, the load of $2 trillion in corporate 
debt is preventing the sort of capital invest- 
ment the economy needs to remain on com- 
petitive footing in the 1990s. But manufac- 
turers are making some headway, having 
slashed business debt by 12% in the past 
year alone. 

Consumers are finally beginning to 
swear off the habit as well, after running up 
the average credit-card balance to more 
than $1,600, compared with less than $500 
in 1982. The debt-cutting trend is bad for 
retail sales in the short run but bodes well 
for the mid-1990s. Most committed to sav- 
ing are baby boomers, who want to save 
money for their children’s education and 
for retirement. “Debt is a dirty word for 
consumers now,” says Robert McKinley, 
president of Ram Research Corp., which 
tracks credit-card use. Consumers are un- 
likely to change their penurious ways until 
they feel that their debts have reached 
comfortable levels and their jobs are se- 
cure. “Consumers are reacting very ratio- 
nally to the kind of situation they are con- 
fronted with,” says Gail Fosler, chief 
economist for the Conference Board, a 
business-research group. 

The real estate bust has added to the 
insecurity, since many people who urgent- 
ly bought homes during the run-up in the 
1980s now find their equity shriveled. In 
July the median price of a new home in the 
USS. fell 7.9%, to $115,000, from $124,900 
in June. Low inflation has almost com- 
pletely removed the urgency to dash out 
and buy a house before the price goes up. 
“Ten years ago, | told my clients to buy the 
biggest and most expensive house they 
could afford and borrow every dime they 
could,” said Atlanta C.P.A. Jim Frazier. 
“Now | tell them to buy only as much 
house as they need and look at it only asa 
roof over their heads.” 

The consumer-debt hangover will be 
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far easier to solve than the government's. | 
With the national debt an estimated | 
$4 trillion and this year’s budget deficit 
expected to reach nearly $334 billion, the 
government is limited in how much it can 
stimulate the downtrodden economy with 
the usual recession cure of a quick jolt of 
spending. Yet a growing number of econo- 
mists are contending that shrinking the 
federal deficit is a worthy goal that should 
be temporarily suspended until the econo- 
my is back on track. While the national 
debt will hamper the economy over the 
long run, its net effects on growth over the 
short run are insignificant compared with 
such problems as unemployment, declin- | 
ing wages and worker dislocation. 

The other primary slump-fighting tool, 
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monetary easing, has just about been 
played out. The Federal Reserve Board 
has cut short-term interest rates 24 times 
since 1990, bringing them down from 9% 
to 3%, the easiest credit since the 1960s. 
But critics have complained that the Fed 
wasted its fuel by easing so gradually and 
slowly that the economy never got the 
swift kick it needed. Now rates are so low 
that the Fed has little room left to maneu- 
ver, and additional interest reductions 
have been hampered by the need to keep 
the U.S. dollar from dropping against the 
overmuscled German mark. 

The crowning touch to America’s eco- 
nomic woes is the end of the cold war, a 
wondrous development for the country’s 
future but a bombshell in the short run. 
“This economy has been on a wartime foot- 
ing for all of our lives, and that’s big stuff,” 
says economist Sinai. “Instead of 3.3%-a- 
year rises in defense spending in real 
terms, we're going down in defense 5% a 
year.” Besides letting huge clouds of steam 
out of the overall economy, the military 
build-down will take a huge personal toll on 
displaced workers. Says labor expert Lac- 
ey: “The people who are being jettisoned by 
the U.S. defense industry form a particu- 
larly tragic group in the U.S. work force 
right now. Some are high-wage production 
workers, roughly analogous to ex- 
autoworkers. As a result, the odds of their 
finding commensurate re-employment ap- 
proach zero.” 

That the American economy can with- 
stand all this and not collapse is a testa- 
ment to its resilience. Many economists 
are beginning to think the most valuable 
resource America can have in the first 
half of the decade is the willingness to 
tough it out. “We just need more pa- 
tience,” says Texas A&M economist Jared 
Hazleton. “The economy is on a course to 
recovery, and part of that is very slow 
growth. People forget that we've made 
dramatic strides in the past few years in 
reducing debt and restructuring. We’re 
much more efficient today in manufac- 
turing and services. If we can keep infla- 
tion and interest rates down and keep 
moving forward, we're looking at a rea- 
sonable recovery in 1993-94." 

But the prospects for a rise in consum- 
er confidence are linked directly to the 
rate at which the economy can manufac- 
ture jobs at decent wages. Those will be 
hard to come by in the coming years, 
which will be spent curing these large and 
unwelcome burdens America is suddenly 
forced to bear. Slow growth is the curse of 
the 1990s. But if it is managed correctly, 
there is no reason to believe American 
prospects in the long run are dim. They are 
not. What is required is a collective politi- 
cal will that has been conspicuously absent 
from the American economic landscape 
for too long. —With reporting by 
Thomas McCarroll/New York, William McWhirter/ 


| Detroit and Richard Woodbury/Houston 
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Neither Bush nor Clinton is confronting the hard 
numbers, but at least each is proposing... 





By JOHN GREENWALD 
HO WOULD DO THE BEST JOB 
of leading the U.S. out of its 
economic mess? Would it be 
President Bush, who advo- 
cates tax cuts to unleash 
what Republicans like to call the magic of 
the marketplace? Or Bill Clinton, who 
wants to use the power of Washington to 
rebuild America’s creaky infrastructure 
and pour resources into job-training 
programs? 

At its economic forum last week in 
New York City, Time asked a panel of lead- 
ing economists and marketplace experts 
to assess the Bush and Clinton programs. 
Such analysis is a bit like looking at 
clouds, since both candidates offer wispy 
details and imaginative arithmetic. Their 
vagueness is not surprising, as the federal 
deficit has made it almost impossible to 
craft a stimulative economic plan in which 
the numbers add up without aggravating 
the red ink. “They really don’t have solu- 
tions because the problems are so compli- 
cated nobody can solve them, not even 
within the next 10 years,” said the Boston 
Co.'s chief economist, Allen Sinai. 

Yet overall, the ‘Time panel welcomed 
the campaign as the start of a long- 
overdue effort by political leaders to wres- 
tle with underlying economic problems 
and to put forth long-term solutions. Be- 
tween the two candidates, the economists 
judged Clinton as somewhat 
more aggressive in doing so. 
“This is a watershed year in 
terms of the proposals that 
we've seen,” said Sinai. 
“Both candidates are at 
least admitting and calling 
attention to the problems.” 
The public nonetheless is 
still struggling to weigh the 
merits of the proposals and 
find any salvation in them. 
“Neither candidate's pro- 
gram has had any effect on 
consumer confidence what- 
soever,” said Gail Fosler, 
chief economist of the Con- 
ference Board, which tracks 
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Neither Bush nor Clinton 
would do much to jump- 
start the economy next year, 
according to panel mem- 
bers. “There’s much ado 
about nothing here, from a 
broad economic point of 
view,” said Sinai, noting 
that the candidates’ tax and 
spending proposals tended 
to offset each other, leaving 
little room for stimulus. The 
Bush program, which is 
chockablock with spending 
cuts to pay for tax reduc- 
tions, “would make a weak 
upturn a little weaker,” Si- 
nai said, while Clinton’s 
plans “would make a weak 
upturn no worse, but not 
really any better.” In the 
long run, he added, “the 
Clinton program would give us more pro- 
ductivity and more potential output.” 


The heart of Clinton’s plan calls for an 
$80 billion four-year public-works project 
to rebuild roads and bridges and create a 
national fiber-optic information network 
to enhance learning and to link homes, 
schools and offices. Clinton also wants a 
national education and re- 
training program, financed 
by a 1.5% payroll tax, for 
all employees from the 
mail room to the executive 
suite. Bush rejects the very 
idea of public-works proj- 
ects but has belatedly called 
for a $10 billion four-year 
worker-retraining program. 

By and large, members 
of the Time panel endorsed 
Clinton’s infrastructure 
plan. “We could start to re- 


people to work without any 
increase in wage costs be- 
cause there are so many 
unemployed construction 
workers,” said Donald Ra- 
tajczak, director of the eco- 
nomic forecasting center at 
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pair roads and put a lot of 


BABY STEPS 


? Georgia State University. 
¢ Fosler, however, said the 
> plan would “dress the econ- 
6 omy up rather than fix it.” 

The panel generally 
liked Clinton’s education 
and training proposals as 
well, But Dan Lacey, pub- 
lisher of the newsletter 
Workplace Trends, warned 
that unions could frustrate 
the Democrat's plan for a 
national apprenticeship 
program by limiting entry 
to such skilled occupations 
as plumbing and carpentry. 
“If you don't believe it,” he 
said, ‘“‘ask a unionized 
plumber whether he thinks 
it’s a good idea to increase 
the number of plumbers in 
America tenfold.”’ Lacey 
added that neither party 
had addressed burgeoning 
payroll costs, ranging from health insur- 
ance to Social Security, which will dis- 
courage firms from hiring employees even 
when the economy picks up steam. 
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TAXES 


Bush would reduce personal income tax 
rates 1% across the board, saving the aver- 
age family about $5 a week, which he 
would offset with mostly unspecified 
spending cuts. And he continues to call for 
chopping the top capital-gains rate from 
28% to 15.4%. Clinton would juggle the tax 
code to redistribute income, cutting taxes 
by about $11.50 a week for a middle-class 
family of four, raising the top rate from 
31% to 36% on incomes above $200,000 
and slapping a surcharge on earnings 
above $1 million. Clinton would also lower 
the capital-gains rate to 14% for long-term 
investments in new companies and crack 
down on alleged tax avoidance by foreign 
firms with U.S. operations. 

Time's panel generally saw little to 
cheer in either Bush's or Clinton’s income 
tax proposals. The economists said the 
Robin Hood-like Clinton plan would tend 
to reduce saving by the wealthy without 
providing much of a boost to the embattled 
middle class. Bush’s across-the-board tax 
reduction, said Ratajczak, would provide 
far less stimulus today than in 1980, when 
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the wealthy paid a top rate 
of 50%. Similarly, a cut in 
the capital-gains tax would 
have less punch now, when 
inflation is low, than it 
would in periods when in- 
flation is driving up asset 
values, Ratajezak said. 
Moreover, the economists 
noted, the national obses- 
sion with income tax cuts 
seems to be fading. Said Da- 
vid Hale, chief economist for 
Kemper Financial Services: 
“The tax-cut issue is not im- 
portant as it was, because 
the public focus has shifted 
to the holes in our system.” 


as important 

as it was. 

The public focus 
has shifted to 
the holes in our 
system.” 


To pay for tax cuts, Bush 
would save $293 billion over 
five years by placing a cap on 
the runaway growth of such 
entitlement programs as 
Medicare, food stamps and 
farm subsidies while ex- 
empting the largest and most 
politically explosive item, So- 
cial Security. He also would give taxpayers 
the option of checking off 109% of their taxes 
to reduce the federal debt, thereby trigger- 
ing spending cuts, most of them unspecified 
so far, that could total another $250 billion. 
The Time economists saw Bush's cuts as po- 
litical gimmicks with little chance of enact- 
ment. “You can’t cut in all the places that 
his program says and have anything left of 
government,” Sinai asserted. 

To help finance his infrastructure 
buildup and other spending, Clinton 
would eliminate 100,000 federal jobs and 
pare defense spending by $40 billion more 
than Bush has called for over four years. 
Many of Clinton's spending cuts, including 
more than $17 billion to be saved by a 
management overhaul of the Resolution 
Trust Corporation, which is handling the 
savings and loan cleanup, seem overly 
dreamy, according to Fosler. Concurred 
Hale: “The defense cuts are not in my 
opinion obtainable” in view of regional 
conflicts in Eastern Europe and other 
parts of the world. 


THE FEDERAL DEFICIT 


While the budgetary impact of the candi- 
dates’ proposals rests on a host of iffy as- 
sumptions, Sinai calculates that the Bush 
and Clinton plans would both shrink the 
federal deficit. Bush’s plan might reduce 
the shortfall (currently about $350 billion 
annually) by a total of nearly $245 billion 
over five years, while Clinton’s would 
shave some $80 billion over four years. Yet 
the panelists argued that deficit cutting, 
which tends to slow economic growth, 
should be put off until the economy is 
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stronger. “I think the public 
is right to worry about the 
deficit but wrong to worry 
about it this year,” said Ra- 
tajczak. “We should put it 
on a back burner, but only 
for the short run.” 


HEALTH CARE 

Bush and Clinton have been 
maddeningly vague about 
their health-care prescrip- 
tions, particularly with re- 
gard to how they would fi- 
nance them. Bush would 
provide tax credits for the 
poor to enable them to pay 
as much as $3,750 for basic 
health insurance for a fam- 
ily; but he has not said how 
he would recoup the lost tax 
revenues. Clinton would 
give companies and employ- 
ees the option of buying 
health insurance from a 


gram. But, like Bush, he has 
not discussed the crucial is- 
sue of funding. Hale warned 
that a payroll tax to finance health care, 
which Clinton's camp has considered, 
would destroy jobs at small companies. 


Bush strongly endorses the North Ameri- 
can Free Trade Agreement, which would 
link the U.S., Mexico and Canada into a sin- 
gle trade bloc. Clinton has waffled on the 








pact, calling for more provisions to protect 
the environment and retrain U.S. workers 
who would lose their jobs if employers 
moved to Mexico. Time's panelists general- 
ly supported the pact, contending that 
more jobs would be gained through ex- 
panded export opportunities than would be 
lost through factory relocations. Lacey dis- 
sented, warning that the pact would turn 
Mexico into “a low-wage industrial ghetto” 
that would drain off U.S. jobs. 


None of these programs would have 
any impact unless the next President 
could get them through Congress. Panel 
members agreed that Clinton would have 
an easier time of it, since both houses 
seem likely to remain in Democratic 
hands, But whatever program does 
emerge from the legislature next year will 


| bear a marked congressional imprint. “My 


own very strong feeling is that a stalemate 
is not a workable outcome,” Fosler said, 


| regardless of who is elected President. 


Both candidates recognize that voters 


| have become impatient with government 


government-sponsored pro- | 





gridlock, she noted. “I think there is a 
sense that nobody is in control.” 

Time's panelists said the next President 
should move swiftly in his first 100 days to 
fill that void. Sinai and Ratajczak stressed 
the need for programs to put people to 
work and spur long-term growth. Hale 


| called for stimulus at first and a program to 


reduce the deficit. Fosler urged a review of 
all federal policies that affect business 
costs, with a view to bringing them down. 
But no matter what ideas they advocated, 
the economists agreed that the time for 
clear and concerted action has arrived. @ 








PEROT: DR. FEELBAD 
AND THE DEFICIT 


WITH HIS BITTER PRESCRIPTION FOR ELIMINATING THE FEDERAL DEFICIT BY 
1998, Ross Perot likes to style himself as the straight-talking realist of American 
politics. Perot was at it again last week, appearing on the 7oday show to chide 
the presidential candidates for failing to tackle the deficit, and hinting anew that 
he would jump back into the race unless they faced the issues. 

But panelists in Time's economic forum warned that Perot’s medicine would 
be the wrong tonic to give the economy now. “It would be an absolute disaster to 
have a Ross Perot program in 1993,” said Donald Ratajezak, an economics pro- 


fessor at Georgia State. “We would probably go back into recession.” Concurred 
Boston economist Allen Sinai: “Deficit reduction at this time, when the economy 
is so weak, is the wrong way to go.” That's because the painful tax increases and 
spending cuts that Perot advocates would take money away from consumers 
and companies, thus deepening the country’s already palpable mood of econom- 


ic gloom. 


Yet the panelists agreed that the deficit is a crippling burden on the economy 
that must be confronted in the long run. The main problem the red ink causes is 
soaking up savings that could otherwise be used for investments in factories and 
machinery and to create new jobs. Panel members said the government should 
move to reduce the deficit once the economy becomes strong enough to tolerate 
the treatment, which could mean waiting until 1994. B 
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Europe’s currency 


rumpus and 
economic slump 
have got the 
Community’s 


fractious partners... 


By ADAM ZAGORIN BRUSSELS 


URRICANE MAASTRICHT HIT EU- 

rope a week earlier than expect- 

ed, and with a roar that all but 

drowned out France's fateful 

vote on European integration. In 
its wake lay a twisted political and econom- 
ic landscape that may never look quite the 
same again. Battered as never before in its 
13-year history, the European monetary 
system will need extensive repairs if it is to 
serve as the cornerstone of some future 
monetary union. Britain, where a parlia- 
mentary vote in favor of the treaty on Euro- 
pean unity had once been a foregone con- 
clusion, emerged from the tempest in a 
shaken and vengeful mood, facing a politi- 
cal crisis. Europeans elsewhere were pray- 
ing that what they experienced was the 
storm before the calm. But nobody was 
foreseeing that the good ship Europa would 
reach safe haven anytime soon. 

Like many a natural catastrophe, Eu- 
rope’s monetary storm blew up with little 
warning, though the clouds had been 
darkening since June, when Denmark 
narrowly rejected the Maastricht treaty. 
Named for the Dutch city where it was 
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The frenzy: London currency traders react as interest rates rise 


signed last February, the pact provides for 
the eventual political union of the Euro- 
pean Community, a common foreign and 
security policy, and most important, a sin- 
gle European currency by 1999. 

On Monday, Sept. 14, Germany’s cen- 
tral bank allowed a key interest rate to slip 
for the first time in five years, from 9.75% 
to 9.5%. The cut was hardly a generous 
one on a Continent desperate for cheaper 
credit and stronger growth, but it was 
enough to set off foreign-exchange traders 
already nervous about the upcoming 
French referendum on Maastricht. 

The markets surmised that the Ger- 
man central bank really wanted a funda- 
mental realignment in the exchange-rate 
mechanism that tied the E.C.’s 12 curren- 
cies together. Within 24 hours, traders 
drove the British pound below the mini- 
mum level agreed on by governments, and 
Prime Minister John Major was forced to 
take his currency out of the rate-setting 
mechanism. A hastily recalled Parliament 
will press him this week to reconsider the 


Community's goals, and a number of 


members will demand that at the very 
least he allow British voters a say on 
whether or not to ratify Maastricht. 
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The Italian lira found itself under at- 
tack too, even though Rome had tried to 
anticipate traders with a 7% devaluation 
at the beginning of the week. Italy quickly 
followed Britain out of the European Mon- 
etary System. Meanwhile, the Spanish pe- 
seta was devalued by 5%, and Sweden (not 
a member of the European Community, 
but exposed to its economic winds) raised 
its overnight interbank lending rate to a 
towering 500% in a desperate bid to sup- 
port the krona. As the Germans resisted 
pressure for a further cut in interest rates, 
the French, Danish and Irish currencies 
all found themselves struggling at the bot- 
tom of their permitted exchange rates, 
and the European monetary system expe- 
rienced its worst week ever 

It is in the nature of free markets that 
they correct themselves if imbalances oc- 
cur, so it was inevitable that the European 
system would eventually come under 
pressure, given the diverging perfor- 
mances of its member economies: while 
Germany and France are growing slowly, 
recession has hit Britain and Italy hard. 

But much more happened in Europe 
last week than the reconfiguration of ex- 
change rates. The storm's main casualty 
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was not currencies that one day will rise 
again if managed properly but rather Eu- 
rope’s listing ship of state, which has been 
blown off its course toward political and 
economic union. “The markets held their 
own referendum a week early,” said David 
Roche, chief European strategist with the 
U.S. investment bank Morgan Stanley In- 
ternational in London, “and voted no, a 
thousand times no.” 

The markets mirrored widespread 
anxiety over the future of the Continent 
that may not ease for months. “The last 
week has significantly lowered expecta- 
tions that crucial elements of the Maas- 
tricht treaty can survive,” said Susie 
Symes, director of the European Program 
at the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs in London. “However the French vote, 
progress toward economic and monetary 
union will now be a lot less automatic.” One 
good reason is the clear lack of economic 
cohesion within the E.C., which does not 
bode well for Maastricht’s ambitious agen- 
da. But the problem is mainly political. 

Despite the treaty their leaders signed 
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rose not only in Germany but also 
throughout the Continent. Supporters of 
European unity could claim that the closer 
union envisaged in the Maastricht treaty 
would give everyone else a greater say 
over Germany’s actions, especially if a 
“Eurofed” came to replace the German 
Bundesbank as the main arbiter of Eu- 
rope’s monetary policy. “The only answer 
for avoiding these sorts of crises is to move 
on to a European central bank as fast as 
possible,” said E.C. commissioner Sir 
Leon Brittan. 

But as tempers mounted last week, the 
opponents of a more integrated Europe 
were making the most of the situation by 
pointing to German obtuseness as a taste of 
things to come. Recognizing the negative 
impact such perceptions could have on the 
looming French vote, Kohl paid an extraor- 
dinary, secret visit to the Bundesbank. 
Though all parties denied it, the move was 
widely interpreted as an attempt to exert 
political influence over an institution that 
jealously guards its independence. Kohl ar- 
gued that Germany had to offer a gesture of 





matter if you put King Kong in the Trea- 
sury,” complained Tory M.P. and Euro- 
skeptic Sir Teddy Taylor. “The Germans 
control our economy.” 

More difficult to quantify was what the 
whole debacle had done to Britain’s com- 
mitment to Europe and to the political 
prospects of its pro-E.C. Prime Minister. 
Britain’s relations with Germany will ulti- 
mately be mended, Harder to repair, how- 
ever, will be the damage done to Major's 
prestige both within his party and in the 
country at large. British Europhobes have 
seized on the crisis to demand that the 
country never return to the monetary sys- 
tem and that it get on with the job of reviv- 
ing the British economy, Sir Alan Walters, 
onetime personal economic adviser to then 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, quickly 
declared that the “government has made a 
howling mess of things.” 

That would apply equally in France, 
where two weeks ago Mitterrand found 
himself under the knife for prostate sur- 
gery and under the gun to cure his na- 
tion’s political and economic malaise. But 
there were few takers for the ar- 
gument advanced by Prime Min- 
ister Pierre Bérégovoy that the 
Bundesbank’s actions proved the 
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in Maastricht, some citizens in the 12 
member nations have come to have doubts 
about the pan-European projects and 
dreams that had beckoned so beguilingly in 
the aftermath of the cold war. The Danes 
spurned the Maastricht treaty because they 
feared an overcentralization of power in 
Brussels. Ireland did vote in favor of the 
treaty in June. France’s President Francois 
Mitterrand, who did not have to call a na- 
tional referendum, chose nonetheless to do 
so after the Danish vote in order to boost 
his own stature. He assumed the treaty 
would easily be approved by French voters; 
instead it became inextricably tied to his 
own unpopularity. 

Money problems completed the pro- 
cess of disillusionment. For months, part- 
ners of Germany have been pressing that 
nation to reduce interest rates and allow 
the stalled European economy to gather 
some speed. The problem was that Ger- 
man unification was costing far more than 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl had anticipated— 
and honoring a German version of the 
“read my lips” pledge, Kohl was paying 
the bills by borrowing money instead of 
hiking taxes. As a result, interest rates 
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goodwill to French voters and other Euro- 
peans ahead of the crucial referendum, 
Bundesbank president Helmut Schlesinger 


opposed such an action but finally agreed 
to back a rate cut of some kind. 


HATEVER THE BANK'S REAL 
intentions, its actions 
wreaked by far the most hav- 
oc in Britain. When sterling 
plummeted well below its 
permitted floor, Major called a series of 
emergency meetings with key Cabinet 
members. “This is bloody awful,” he re- 
portedly told them. “It’s that damned 
Bundesbank.” When dramatic increases in 
British interest rates failed to halt the slide, 
the government conceded defeat and or- 
dered the “temporary suspension” of ster- 
ling from the fixed exchange-rate system. 
This stunning reversal by Major left his 
government's economic policy and British 
politics in turmoil. He rejected all calls for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Norman 
Lamont, to resign, and even among the gov- 
ernment’s critics there was a forlorn sense 
that the crisis had been beyond the ability 


| of anyone in Britain to control. “It wouldn't 
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with our heads held high.” The 

government said it hoped to re- 
join the mechanism this week if condi- 
tions permitted, and it imposed a $72 bil- 
lion austerity package of spending cuts 
and new taxes. 

All hurricanes eventually blow them- 
selves out, and the one that hit Europe's cur- 
rency markets last week will do so as well. 
Even its victims will recover: battered as it 
was, the European monetary system will 
continue to limp ahead. Completion of the 
Community's single market at the end of 
this year with free movement of goods and 
capital will require the currency stability 
that fixed exchange rates have helped pro- 
vide. If lower interest rates and higher eco- 
nomic growth can result from currency re- 
alignment, then some good could yet come 
of an ill wind. But tempests have a way of 
testing the soundness of structures, and 
Hurricane Maastricht has exposed just how 
unprepared the E.C. remains to go forward 
with monetary and political union. The 
good ship Europa is still afloat, but if it is to 
begin making headway again, it will need a 
crew that is prepared to work together—and 
perhaps even a new chart. —With reporting 
by Daniel Benjamin/Berlin, William Mader/London 
and John Moody/Rome 
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Countdown Mentality 


Why Clinton’s cautious team is focusing on how many days remain until the election 


By WALTER SHAPIRO [LITTLE ROCK 





OR WEEKS, THE CLINTON HIGH COM- 

mand has been consumed by a sin- 

gle statistic—no, not poll ratings 

nor the number of times George 
Bush claims that the Arkansas Governor 
raised. taxes. Rather, the figure that ob- 
sesses them is the precise number of days 
remaining until America votes. Over late- 
night dinners at favored Little Rock res- 
taurants like Doe's Eat Place, they eagerly 
parse the digits: Are we now closer to Nov. 
3 than to the Democratic Convention? 
(Yes.) Should we count Election Day it- 
self? (Yes.) On the stump, Clinton betrays 
the same nervous exactitude about the po- 
litical calendar, asking students at the 
University of New Mexico last Friday, “If! 
fight for 46 days for your future, will you 
join me?” 

This countdown mentality is akin to 
that of a child reckoning how long he must 
stay on best behavior until Christmas. The 
Clinton camp still only half believes the 
polls—both the national ones that mostly 
give them a double-digit lead and their 
own state surveys that show them clearly 
ahead in such G.o.p. bastions as Florida, 
North Carolina and Kentucky. But along 
with success has come a cautious reluc- 
tance to mess with a winning formula. 
Nothing angers the Clinton cadre like the 
charge that they are sitting on their lead. 
“In the past few weeks, we've gone before 
the American Legion and the National 
Guard,” says a Clinton insider. “If you saw 
what we did in Salt Lake City, you can’t 
say that we're not taking chances.” 

Both sides are playing the campaign as 
if it were an intricate daily chess game. 
Take the subtle feints and counterfeints 
behind last Tuesday’s back-to-back ap- 
pearances by Bush and Clinton before the 
National Guard convention in Salt Lake 
City. Even the Clinton team admits that 
Bush played like an international grand 
master. The first move belonged to the 
President, who announced at the last min- 
ute that he would speak to the National 
Guard, presumably to attack Clinton on 
the draft. Clinton responded by scram- 
bling his schedule and racing to Salt Lake 
City. 

Bush, speaking first, surprised Clinton 
by taking the high road, skirting the draft 
issue while making an eloquent case that 
combat experience helps forge a better 
President. In what Clinton aide Paul Be- 
gala calls a rush “cut-and-paste job,” the 








Democratic nominee then deleted an elab- 
orate defense of his draft record from his 
own speech to change its emphasis to (sur- 
prise!) the economy. The result: a drawn 
game. 

The risk is a campaign that revolves 
around gamesmanship rather than sub- 
stance. Right after Labor Day, Clinton 
stepped in to tone down the hyperactivity 
of the campaign's war room, with its zeal 
to respond instantly to every G.o.p. charge. 
The constant counterpunching, Clinton 
believed, was overshadowing his larger 
message. Within the campaign, the power 
of the war room and its generals—commu- 
nications director George Stephanopoulos 
and top strategist James Carville—has 
been a source of envy. “It has taken 
George and Carville months to realize that 
they have to trust Bill Clinton’s instincts,” 
says a well-placed campaign official. 

Clinton’s instincts these days err on 
the side of caution. The once accessible 
candidate now travels almost completely 
cordoned off from his press corps. Im- 
promptu press conferences are discour- 
aged because as Begala—the traveling 
strategist and speechwriter—puts it, “they 
just don’t look very presidential.” 

Sensitive to the charge that he has be- 
come a promise-them-anything candidate, 
Clinton last week returned to using some 
tough-talk words like “responsibility,” 
telling the University of New Mexico stu- 
dents, “No more across-the-board some- 
thing for nothing.” But too often Clinton 
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cannot resist the temptation to gull his au- 
diences with the illusion that the path to 
painless prosperity can be paved solely 
with the savings from defense cuts. 

For months the Clinton campaign 
mantra has been “We are not like Michael 
Dukakis.” Nothing better illustrates the 
difference than the avidity with which 
Clinton is cramming for his first debate. 
He has held two preparation sessions with 
his debate team, focusing on his two most 
potentially vulnerable areas—his Arkan- 
sas record and foreign policy. On the road, 
Clinton studies his debate books almost 
daily. For weeks, aides have worried that 
Clinton is too wedded to complex six-part 
answers and too conciliatory to perform as 
a properly aggressive debater. That is why 
the goal this time is to give Clinton an 
overarching theme with which to frame all 
his debate answers. 

But for the moment, the two sides bick- 


| er. Focus-group research has convinced the 


Clinton team that they have a winning issue 
in Bush's reluctance to debate. Clinton cam- 
paign chairman Micky Kantor argues, “If 
you are going to develop a mandate—and 
have a successful presidency—it is impor- 
tant to use the debate process to reach 90 
million Americans.” But the rest of the cam- 
paign is about a mandate to govern as well. 
So the question remains: Will Clinton use 
his lead to talk honestly to the voters, or 
merely try to nurse it as he counts down the 
days until Nov. 3? —With reporting by Priscilla 
Painton with Clinton 
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We're Transamerica. Our business is 





financial services — life insurance, 






investments, lending and leasing. Our 






philosophy is to concentrate on the 









things we do best and to try to do them 


















better than anyone else. So when you 
deal with a Transamerica company, 
you'll get the right product at the right 
price — whether it's a life insurance 
policy, a home equity loan, a mutual 
fund or anything else we offer. It's really 
no mystery. Remember the Pyramid 
for the best in financial services. 


TRANSAMERICA E.. 


THE POWER OF THE PYRAMID IS WORKING FOR YOU.® 
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The Political Interest /Michael Kramer 


Bush as 
Mr. Scrooge 


SINCE DEFEAT IS AN ORPHAN AND VICTORY HAS MANY 
fathers, it is virtually impossible to discern parentage 
of a lousy idea. Consider George Bush’s proposal to cut 
the salaries of top federal employees. In a round of 
calls, the relevant players deny authorship of the Presi- 
dent's scheme: The Bush-Quayle campaign refers you 
to the White House, which sends you to the Office of 
Personnel Management, where the buck is passed to 
the President's budget office. No one knows, and no one 
wants to know. Most claim they first learned of this 
idiocy when they watched Bush’s domestic policy 
speech to the Economic Club of Detroit two weeks ago. 
Off the record, there is widespread chagrin—and con- 
siderable sympathy for 
those in the bureaucra- 
cy’s upper reaches who 
have taken to sporting 
buttons that say BUSH 
HATES ME. 

Despite being widely 
hailed as a first (if late) 
expression of the Presi- 
dent's vision for America 
in the 21st century, 
Bush’s Detroit address 
was little more than a 
gussied-up rehash of old 
ideas. One of the few new 
notions was his call to 


slash by 5% the pay of ca@- gush will spare these federal employees but cut their bosses’ 


reer government work- 

ers earning more than $75,000 a year. (The White House 
won't say whether the boss would gut his own $200,000 
salary.) “Other Americans have tightened their belts, 
and so should the better-paid federal workers,” Bush 
told his Detroit audience of business heavyweights, 
whose own belts, of course, couldn't be looser. 

At first blush, Bush's plan strikes a chord: few who 
deal with the government regularly have a good word 
for those they encounter. On reflection, though, the 
President's scheme is a heartless swipe at a defense- 
less group of dedicated civil servants, designed to cap- 
ture the knee-jerk support of an economically strapped 
electorate. “It may not be good policy,” concedes a 
Bush adviser, “but it's damn good politics.” 

“How could it be?” wonders former Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Paul Volcker. “It's another complete 
reversal of a previous Bush position.” In the late ‘80s, 
Volcker’s bipartisan Commission on the Public Service 
found the disparity between private sector and govern- 
ment compensation so large that many key federal jobs 
were either filled by mediocrities or not filled at all. 
Bush moved quickly to right matters. In his first 
speech after assuming office, the President told a 
group of senior employees that “government service is 
the highest and noblest calling .. . You work hard, you 











sacrifice, you deserve to be recognized, rewarded and 
appreciated ... I want to make sure public service is 
valued and respected, because I want to encourage 
America’s young to pursue careers in government.” 
Giving content to his rhetoric, Bush pushed for large 
salary hikes, echoing the Volcker report when he said 
the “pay gap is affecting the Federal Government's 
ability to attract and retain the skilled and motivated 
senior executives necessary to direct ... complex, 
wide-ranging and critical functions.” 

Bush’s new stance is unfathomably pernicious. It 
erodes morale; it sends a signal to those who might as- 
pire to top government positions that their service is 
barely valued; it could cause the quick resignation of 
the very employees the government most needs, since 
many are eligible for retirement right now and their 
pensions would be adversely affected if they stayed; 
and it would do almost nothing to trim the deficit. If 
passed by Congress, Bush’s plan would cut the pay of 
45,914 federal workers. The President could also uni- 
laterally trim the sala- 
ries of 8,188 Senior 
Executive Service em- 
ployees. The net savings 
would be about $270 
million, a figure the 
President could easily 
cover if he expanded 
what one wag has called 
“George Bush’s Going 
out of Business Sale” by 
offering the Saudis just 
four more $70 million 
F-15s—which, needless 
to say, the kingdom 
would gladly buy. 

If the President is 
serious, his scheme is 
wrongheaded for another reason: it undercuts his pro- 
fessed desire to “right-size” government. Immediately 
after proposing the pay cut, Bush called for “a stream- 
lined reorganization of the Executive Branch through a 
consolidation of agencies and bureaus that will enable 
us to do our job better.”” He struck at the right culprit— 
the bloated bureaucracy—but his method is madness. 
“As Presidents have sought control of the governments 
they oversee, they have added increasingly redundant 
layers of middle managers at the expense of those who 
do the real work,” says Paul Light, a public affairs pro- 
fessor at the University of Minnesota. “In government 
the classic organizational pyramid has become a penta- 
gon, and it’s moving toward becoming a diamond. The 
place to cut is in the middle, and if you do that you need 
even better-skilled and therefore better-paid senior 
managers to make sure the business gets done.” 

Campaigns routinely spawn impossible promises 
and nonsensical ideas, and no matter how cynical you 
are, it’s hard to keep up. The best that can be hoped for 
Bush's pay-cut plan is that the President doesn’t intend 
it to be taken seriously, and that if he is re-elected it 
will be forgotten. In the meantime, the scheme should 
be seen as one more reason why so many doubt that 
Bush deserves a second term. a 
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After a decade-long hunt, Guzman is finally behind bars, but the battle for control of 
Peru's political and economic future is far from ended 


His Turn to Lose 


The capture of Abimael Guzman has decapitated the Shining Path revolution, but 
the world’s most brutal guerrilla group vows to continue its bloody campaign 


By JILL SMOLOWE 
BIMAEL GUZMAN WAS A SUC- 
cessful revolutionary because 


he never flinched: he was will- 
ing to destroy Peru and as many 
innocent Peruvians as 
sary to gain power. His Sendero Lumi- 
noso, or Shining Path, movement, perhaps 
the most radical leftist insurgency still in 
operation anywhere in the world, sowed 
terror throughout the country during a 
12-year campaign that took 25,000 lives, 
damaged $22 billion worth of property and 
Peruvians fearing that his 
“forces of history” might achieve victory 
That is, until last week—when Guzman 
was captured by government forces in a 
bloodless raid on a modest house in one of 
Lima's middle-class neighborhoods. 
Even with Guzman behind bars, the 
war for control of the country is not ove 
But Peruvians savored the sudden feeling 


neces- 


left some 


of relief—none more so than the autocratic 
Alberto Fujimori, who has turned his presi- 
dency into a virtual dictatorship, partly to 
quell the revolution. “Our fear was broken 
from one day to another,” was how Isabel 
Coral, who works with victims of Shining 
Path violence, greeted the arrest. In their 
recent year long assault on Lima, the guer- 
rillas had come close to terrorizing the pop- 
ulace into capitulation. Guzman’s arrest 
not only halted that momentum but, more 
important, it gave the government's anti- 
guerrilla campaign a welcome boost. “In a 
struggle like this one, morale and will de- 
cide who wins,” said U.S. Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs 
sernard Aronson. “Perhaps this capture 
provides what Peru needs most: hope and 
confidence that it can prevail.” 

Although the immediate credit goes to 
the painstaking work of pincore, Peru's 
anti-terrorism squad, Fujimori will reap 
the biggest reward. He had promised to 
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pacify the country by the time his term 
ends in 1995. But he lost international sup- 
port in April, when he unilaterally dis- 
solved Peru's Congress, shut down the 
courts and suspended the constitution— 
largely in the name of thwarting Shining 
Path. Frustrated Peruvians approved, but 
the U.S. was so angry that it suspended aid 
Now, in the congressional elections that 
Fujimori has called for Noy. 22, candidates 
who back him are expected to win big, and 
they could help him enshrine strong presi 
dential powers in a new constitution. The 
capture may also ensure his re-election 
Warns Gustavo Gorriti, a Peruvian journal- 
ist and expert on Sendero who lives in the 
U.S. but was briefly detained in Peru aftet 
the Fujimori coup: “The fall of Guzman, the 
main enemy of democracy, is paradoxically 
going to do a lot of harm to democracy in 
the short term by strengthening Fujimori.” 

\ happy outcome for the President, how- 
ever, depends in large measure on how 











The Myth of Guzman 


THE FIRST PICTURES OF THE CAPTIVE ABIMAEL GUZMAN WERE STARTLING: AN 
obese, bespectacled man obeying police orders to put on his shirt. Could this 
dumpy, bewildered fellow, last seen publicly in 1979, really be Shining Path’s 
shining light? Here was the mysterious man who billed himself as the “Fourth 
Sword” of communism—the successor to Marx, Lenin and Mao. Under the guer- 
rilla alias “Presidente Gonzalo,” Guzman fashioned himself into the demigod of 
a cultlike political movement. As far as his supporters were concerned, Guz- 
man’s mythic aura of brilliance, charisma and invincibility shielded him from 
comparisons with other mortals. Latin Americans may regard Che Guevara as 
the model guerrilla, but Guzman dismissed him as an exhibitionist; besides, Che 
lacked Guzman’s tolerance for slaughtering innocent women and children. 

While the Peruvian’s ruthlessness is beyond question, his inflated legend 
may say more about the dreams of the impoverished people who revere him 
than about the man himself. He is hailed as a philosopher-warrior, yet much of 
his best writing is shamelessly cribbed from Mao. As for being a warrior, while 
Guzman seems to have no compunction about ordering up the most foul atroc- 
ities, no one knows if he has ever killed anyone himself. 

Young Abimael was born out of wedlock in the provincial capital of Arequi- 
pa. He was rejected by both his mother’s family and his middle-class merchant 
father; acquaintances remember a boy who poured his energies into books. At 
age 10 he was beaten by police breaking up a strike, and as a university student 
he came under the influence of a Communist philosopher and a painter who re- 
garded Stalin as insufficiently revolutionary. In 1962 Guzman was given a phi- 
losophy post at Huamanga University in Ayacucho, where he used his teaching 
pulpit to indoctrinate students. He was profoundly influenced by Mao's Cultur- 
al Revolution, which he witnessed firsthand. “At some point,” says journalist 
Gustavo Gorriti, “he persuaded himself that he was not only a qualified leader 
but had both a national and a world responsibility.” Scholars differ about Guz- 
man’s intellectual gifts, but they agree that he was an outstanding organizer 





who was capable of great charm and attentiveness. 
Until his capture, Guzman shrewdly manufactured and manipulated pro- 


paganda to give the impression that 
Shining Path was everywhere. Uncer- 
tainty about whether he was dead or 
alive enhanced his mystique. Now that 
it is known that he is very much alive, 
authorities want to keep him that way. 
The last thing they want is a dead— 
and martyred—Guzman. a 


much permanent damage has been inflicted 
on Shining Path. The loss of Guzman, wor- 
shiped with cultlike ardor by his followers, 
has certainly dealt the movement a psycho- 
logical blow. “This has to hurt an organiza- 
tion that exists on the myth of its leader,” 
said Enrique Obando, a specialist in security 
issues at the Peruvian Center for Interna- 
tional Studies in Lima. There is a strong 
chance that Shining Path will try to spring 
its leader from jail to restore his and the in- 
surgency’s tarnished aura of invincibility. 
“They are going to move heaven and earth to 
get him out,” predicts David Scott Palmer, 
director of the Latin American Studies pro- 
gram at Boston University, who has written 
extensively about Shining Path, “whether 
it’s by trickery, massive force or intimida- 
tion—like killing the entire family of the key 
guard who oversees daily routine.” 

At the same time, the government will 
have to take care not to kill Guzman by 
accident or intent. In the past, security 
forces have used tactics nearly as rough as 
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commemorate relatives slain by the guerrillas 


Sendero’s—torture, indiscriminate ar- 
rests, shootings and disappearances—in 
their efforts to stop the guerrillas. Over 
the past five months, Fujimori has sus- 
pended civil liberties, loosened restraints 
on the police and revamped the judicial 
system so that convictions are easier. To 
make a martyr out of Guzman would cost 
the government its new psychological 
edge. In the long run, says Aronson, “the 
government must fight Sendero with dem- 
ocratic legitimacy.” 

Shining Path also lost considerable lo- 
gistical strength when officials arrested 
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five top lieutenants who were with Guz- 
man. “It is a uniquely top-down authori- 
tarian organization in its decision making 
and structure,” says Aronson. “When you 
capture its senior leadership, that has to 
make a difference.” Some experts expect a 
brutal battle within the movement to 
name a successor: there is no obvious can- 
didate. The movement may also have been 
weakened by the defection of a faction that 
felt Guzman had abandoned true Maoism 
and put too much emphasis on terror rath- 
er than political action designed to win 
hearts and minds. 


O SAY SENDERO HAS BEEN BRO- 

ken, however, would be prema- 

ture. Radical revolutionary 

movements in the Philippines, 

India, Iran and Colombia have 
collapsed after losing their leaders, but 
Shining Path seems too well entrenched 
for that, and its fighters are highly disci- 
plined, dogged and patient. “I disagree 
with the conventional wisdom that if you 
lop off the head, the body will die,” says 
Gordon McCormick, a national security 
analyst at the Rand Corp. who has written 
on Shining Path. “Sendero has been high- 
ly institutionalized and has the capacity 
for self-renewal.” 

Support systems that operate legally— 
such as lawyers’ and citizens-aid groups 
and regional committees with their well- 
disciplined cadres—are still intact. “I don't 
see them disappearing,” says Gorriti. 

“They're too close to 
: victory for that.” Other 
analysts warn that the 
= October offensive Guz- 
man was plotting at the 
time of his capture may 
2 still take place; Shining 
Path operations are 
usually planned out in 
minute detail months 
in advance. “Don’t 
think this is the end of 
the party,” Alfredo Cre- 
spo, Guzman’s lawyer 
and a leader of the 
Democratic Lawyers 
Association, allegedly a 
Sendero front group, 
told Time. “The revolu- 
tion will continue—and 
probably get stronger.” 

But whether Shining Path withers or 
grows strong again depends on how well 
the government performs. The conditions 
that gave rise to the insurgency back in 
the 1970s—poverty, injustice, deep resent- 
ment over racial and class distinctions— 
still prevail. Until Fujimori finds a more 
stable, equitable, democratic course, there 
will be impoverished Peruvians willing to 
subscribe to an alternative vision, no mat- 
ter how ruthless or violent. —Reported by 
Laura Lopez and Sharon Stevenson/Lima and 
1.F.0. McAllister/Washington 














America Abroad /Strobe Talbott 


Iraq: It Could Be 
Even Worse 


THE UNITED NATIONS IS ABOUT TO SUPERVISE THE DE- 
struction of Iraq's stockpile of nerve gas at an incinera- 
tor only 60 miles from Baghdad. It is a symbolic mo- 
ment: Saddam Hussein may still be President of the 
Republic of Iraq, but like his arsenal of dangerous toys, 
his claim to being the absolute ruler of a sovereign 
country is going up in smoke. 

The international community has put Saddam un- 
der a form of house arrest. His air force cannot fly to 
the south; his army cannot march in the north; he 
dares not venture for too long into the sunlight for fear 
of encountering a smart bomb or a dumb bullet with his 
name on it. Led by the U.S., the U.N. is using sanctions, 
inspections and the threat of military retribution to 
whittle down the scope of his 
authority to his palace and his 
bunker. The hope in Washing- 
ton is that sooner or later, some- 
one in Saddam’s inner circle, or 
more likely a junta of someones, 
will tire of working for an impo- 
tent pariah; one fine morning 
Saddam will be gone, at least 
from office and better yet from 
this world. 

The trouble with this strate- 
gy is that it may succeed. If the 
American dream of Saddam’s 
removal comes true, the result 
could be a whole new humani- 
tarian and political nightmare. 


The danger is clearest in ieiicttar dara, Gaddaass antheriig was a 
northern Iraq. The population absolute; now it is being whittled down 


there is made up mostly of 

Kurds, members of a non-Arab minority that the Iraqis 
have persecuted for decades. During the Gulf War, the 
Kurds eagerly responded to George Bush's call for a 
popular uprising. They saw a chance to break free of 
Baghdad once and for all. 

But that was emphatically not what Bush had in 
mind. He has identified “instability” as the greatest 
threat to world peace in the post-cold war era. He 
sees the global contagion of secessionism as pro- 
foundly destabilizing. In three cases that came to a 
head last year—Iraq, Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
Union—Bush instinctively sided with the central gov- 
ernments, no matter how unpopular and repressive, 
against separatists. 

The Kurdish question is particularly tricky. In ad- 
dition to the nearly 5 million Kurds in Iraq, there are 12 
million to 15 million in Turkey. A close American ally, 
Turkey is one of the few secular democracies in the Is- 
lamic world, making it an important positive influence 
in the Middle East as well as in Central and Southwest 
Asia. The mere prospect of independence for the Iraqi 
Kurds would inspire their Turkish brethren to step up 








the guerrilla war they have been waging against Anka- 
ra since the early 1980s. 

That is largely why Bush let Saddam's army sup- 
press the Iraqi Kurds and drive them into the moun- 
tains along the Turkish and Iranian borders, where 
many starved or froze to death. It was only because the 
Western media publicized those horrors that the Ad- 
ministration belatedly came to the Kurds’ rescue. 
Along with other members of the anti-Saddam coali- 
tion, the U.S. has established an umbrella of armed 
force to safeguard the Iraqi Kurds above the 36th paral- 
lel. The area is now a de facto Kurdish state. It has an 
army and a democratically elected parliament, and it is 
developing its own laws and taxes. Out of deference to 
Washington and Ankara, Kurdistan still flies the Iraqi 
flag, but no officials from Baghdad are allowed in. 

Ironically, the Kurds have one reason to pray for 
Saddam's survival as fervently as Bush prays for his 
demise. If Saddam falls, he will probably do so at the 
hands of his generals. By and large, they are no better 
than he is. Yet if they topple him, they will ask for the 
restoration of Iraq's sovereignty 
»* and territorial integrity. They 
F will also insist on every dicta- 
torship’s favorite principle of 
= international law: noninterfer- 
ence in internal affairs. That 
would mean a license to send 
Baghdad’s bombers and troops 
north to crush the Kurds. 

At recent meetings in the 
White House and State Depart- 
ment, several officials have ar- 
gued, as one put it, “We may get 
another tyrant, only our ability 
to contain him will be more lim- 
ited simply because he’s not Sad- 
dam.” Despite that concern, the 
Administration has decided to 
keep the focus on getting rid of 
Saddam; better not to discour- 
age any possible plotters by imposing in advance condi- 
tions aimed at protecting the rights of minorities. The 
most U.S. officials are authorized to say in public is that 
it would be nice if a future Iraqi government were “will- 
ing to live in peace with its neighbors and its own peo- 
ple.” That is supposed to be a “signal” to Saddam's suc- 
cessors to tread gently north of the 36th parallel. 

But there is no place for subtlety, politesse and dip- 
lomatic code words in dealing with thugs such as those 
who are likely to replace Saddam. As in its vendettas 
against Castro, Gaddafi and Noriega, the U.S. has once 
again overpersonalized the problem in Iraq and over- 
simplified the solution. The issue is not just a dreadful 
man buta dreadful system. 

In keeping the squeeze on Iraq, the U.S. should stop 
playing coy with potential coup leaders. It should say 
explicitly that sanctions and no-fly rules will stay in 
force until the powers that be in Baghdad, whoever 
they are, behave in a civilized fashion toward their sub- 
jects. Otherwise Saddam could end up having his re- 
venge from beyond the grave on Kurds and coalition 
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Counterreformation 


Across the old East bloc, die-hard communists, nationalists and spoiled workers 
are thwarting the drive toward free-market democracy 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


EBATES STILL RAGE IN MOSCOW 
about whether hard-liners 
might try another coup to re- 
store something like the old 
communist regime. But the 
real question is, Why should 
they bother? Already, conservatives—in a 
post-Soviet context, those who resist 
change in the old Kremlin ways—have been 
staging a kind of “creeping coup.” They 
have been worming their way into key posi- 
tions in President Boris Yeltsin's adminis- 
tration and are beginning to bend policy to- 
ward continued, or even increased, state 
control of the economy. Crows Arkady 


59 
2. 


Volsky, head of the anti-Yeltsin faction: 
“The policies of the reformist government 
are on the brink of collapse.” 

That is premature. So far, the drive to- 
ward a free-market democracy has been 
only slowed, not reversed, as economic 
policy stutters in contradictory directions. 
One day it moves toward more private cap- 
italism: witness Yeltsin’s plan to distrib- 
ute to all Russian citizens, beginning 
Oct. 1, vouchers that they can exchange 
for shares in state-owned businesses. But 
the next—or even the same—day policy 
veers backward. The former communists 
succeeded in wangling increased subsi- 
dies to keep alive outmoded enterprises 
that free-marketeers insist should be al- 
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lowed to go bankrupt. The contradictions 
could worsen Russia's economic slump by 
reigniting hyperinflation. And more eco- 
nomic misery could eventually undermine 
democracy as well—even though Volsky’s 
Civic Union could theoretically be viewed 
as a Russian version of that democratic 
Western institution the loyal opposition 
Elsewhere in what was once the Soviet 
bloc, the road to capitalist democracy is 
turning out to be strewn with pitfalls, de- 
tours and an occasional reversal. Hardly 
anyone in the former Soviet republics or 
the onetime satellite states of Eastern Eu- 
rope is openly advocating a return to com- 
munism—by that name. But in some coun- 
tries, the communists who now call 
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themselves socialists have given up hardly 
any of their control of economic, political 
and social life. President Ion Iliescu rules 
Romania less brutally than did his execut- 
ed predecessor, Nicolae Ceausescu, but 
with as keen a will to block all reform. 
Across the East bloc, diehards are re- 
belling against the rigors of converting 
state-run economies to free markets. In 
Czechoslovakia that backlash is helping to 
break the country in half. In Poland eco- 
nomic backsliding has aggravated, and 
been aggravated by, a democracy run riot. 
Parliament is splintered into 29 political 
groupings, and a succession of revolving- 
door governments—three Prime Ministers 
in less than a year—have been unable to get 
any firm grip on the floundering economy. 
Diverse though these troubles are, they 
have some common denominators. The for- 
mer Soviet republics and satellites that are 
trying to build capitalist democracies must 
do so from scratch, with little or no experi- 
ence in either capitalism or democracy. 
They are getting precious little help from 
their cold-war adversaries, who sometimes 
seem to enforce a double standard. Western 
governments may, for example, demand 
that to qualify for aid an ex-communist 
country reduce its agricultural subsidies to 
a level well below the largesse that the West 
showers on its farmers. Worse, in order to 
keep their countries operating, democratic 
leaders in the old Soviet orbit have to rely on 
the army of apparatchiks who ran the com- 
munist system and who naturally resist re- 
forms that would dilute their power. 





Russia's Volsky in some ways is typical: 
he began working in the military- 
industrial system in Leonid Brezhnev’s day 
and eventually rose to chief of industry for 
the Communist Party under Mikhail Gor- 
bachev. His Industrialists’ Union claims to 
represent 70% of the country’s state-enter- 
prise managers. In June it joined forces 
with two other parties, one headed by Yelt- 
sin’s Vice President, Alexander Rutskoi, to 
form Civic Union, which is probably the 
best-organized political faction in the coun- 
try. Yeltsin, zigzagging between conserva- 
tives and reformers in the same manner he 
denounced when Gorbachev was doing it, 
has named conservatives to three of Rus- 
sia's eight deputy premierships, and in- 
stalled Viktor Gerashchenko, who once ran 
the Soviet Gosbank, as head of the new 
Russian central bank. 


IVIC UNION’S AVOWED AIM IS TO 
become a “constructive opposi- 
tion,” offering an “alternative 
program” to the free-market 
policies pursued by Acting 
Prime Minister Yegor Gaidar. In 
practice, though, its focus is on propping up 
the aging, inefficient steel mills, tractor 
works and other state-owned industrial di- 
nosaurs. Gaidar and others insist that they 
must be allowed to go out of business, de- 
spite the immediate pain, if Russia is ever to 
have an efficient, modern economy. But Civ- 
ic Union contends that the resulting mass 
unemployment would simply be too great, 
and that argument seems to be converting 
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some reformers. Says Sergei Stankevich, a 
Yeltsin adviser: “The orthodox liberal idea 
of letting the majority of enterprises go 
bankrupt and then, after we have millions 
of unemployed, retrain, reorganize, sell is 
absolute nonsense.” Gerashchenko an- 
nounced last month that he intends to ex- 
tend loans to the wheezing dinosaurs, en- 
abling them to pay off vast debts, and to 
raise part of the money by printing 350 bil- 
lion to 400 billion new rubles. 

Gaidar nonetheless is pressing ahead 
with his plan to put all small business and 
housing into private hands by 1994, and at 
least 60% of big business by 1995, initially 
through the voucher plan. Actually, some 
of Civic Union’s supporters may not resist: 
they hope to buy up many of the vouchers 
and cement their control of businesses by 
becoming the official owners as well as the 
managers. 

There are Western economists who 
think such a development might not be all 
bad. Says Paul Craig Roberts, a political 
economist at the Washington-based Cen- 
ter for Strategic and International Stud- 
ies: “I meet these people all the time. 
Some of them are rather entrepreneur- 
ial” and are beginning to act more like 
capitalist businessmen than like commu- 
nist apparatchiks. 

Maybe, but the immediate conse- 
quences of the conservatives’ creeping 
coup threaten to be disastrous. Gera- 
shchenko's money-printing plans are al- 
ready triggering another steep drop in the 
value of the ruble, possibly dooming hopes 








of making it freely convertible. The flood 
of cash also seems likely to touch off an- 
other burst of hyperinflation, which the 
country can scarcely afford. Though price 
increases have slowed from a high of 1% a 
day in early June to a current rate of 
around 15% a month, that would still be 
considered calamitous in almost any other 
industrial country. And a rise in the Rus- 
sian budget deficit could well cause the 
IMF to suspend any aid beyond the emer- 
gency $1 billion extended this, summer. 
None of which would displease some Civic 
Union supporters, who accuse Gaidar of 
copying Western economic models that do 
not apply to Russia. 

As if that were not enough, Yeltsin pre- 
dicts “political games” that will make fora 
“hard October” when the Congress of Peo- 
ples Deputies reconvenes. Conservatives 
might try to oust Gaidar from the govern- 
ment and even curtail some of Yeltsin’s 


presidential powers. If the creeping coup 
falls short of complete success, there is al- 
ways a chance that economic conserva- 
tives will join forces with nationalists and 
military men outraged by Russia’s loss of 
superpower glory to stage an old-fash- 
ioned coup. The nationalists exhibited 
enough clout to force Yeltsin to cancel a 
visit to Tokyo two weeks ago, lest his trip 
speed negotiations to return to Japan 
some of the Kurile Islands taken by the 
U.S.S.R. at the end of World War II. 

For all the backsliding, the cause of 
capitalist democracy is still much further 
advanced in Russia than in most of the 
other former Soviet republics. Armenia is 
an exception: it is instituting a multiparty 
democracy and privatizing its economy 
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despite the endless drain of its resources 
in a virtual war with Azerbaijan over Na- 
gorno-Karabakh. But in Central Asia, Uz- 
bekistan is still a communist state in fact if 
not in name, and progress toward democ- 
racy in Tajikistan, if any, is ambiguous. 
Old-line communist President Rakhman 
Nabiyev was overthrown this month by an 
armed coup, but its leaders came under 
immediate suspicion of trying to replace 
him with an Iranian-style Islamic funda- 
mentalist regime. The biggest non-Rus- 
sian republic of all, Ukraine, is backslid- 
ing. Not only has President Leonid 
Kravchuk retained tight political control, 
he has sacked the government's leading 
economic reformer. His explanation is 
that he wants to avoid the mistakes of 
those republics that have plunged pell- 
mell into capitalism—like Russia. 

In Eastern Europe the situation is a lit- 
tle better. The initial wave of inflation that 





| accompanied free-market reforms is sub- 
| siding: this year’s Polish rate, for example, 
is expected to be 40%, down from 70% in 
1991. Although official figures still show 
sagging production and rising unemploy- 
ment, some experts suspect the statistics 
have not caught up with a booming private 
market. “Shopping in Poland these days is 
far easier than shopping in Austria,” says 
John Reed, a Vienna-based expert on the 
Polish economy. “It’s the wild, wild East, 
with shops open at all hours and a range of 
goods one could never find in Vienna.” In 
Hungary, too, says Charles Huebner of the 
Budapest-based Hungarian-American En- 
terprise Fund, “you can get just about any- 
thing.” Parents can now buy a Hungarian- 
made brand of disposable diapers, and the 
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producers “can’t make them fast enough.” 

But even in middle Europe, a backlash is 
causing trouble. In Czechoslovakia, Prime 
Minister Vaclav Klaus is pursuing a rapid 
move to free markets—he pioneered the 
voucher scheme for privatizing state indus- 
try that Russia now proposes to copy—at the 
price of agreeing to a date of Jan. 1 for split- 
ting the nation into separate Czech and Slo- 
vak republics. Slovak insistence on break- 
ing up the union is fueled partly by ethnic 
animosity, often expressed as resentment of 
a “big brother” arrogance on the part of the 
Czechs. But it also reflects the Prague gov- 
ernment’s refusal to keep subsidizing such 
Slovak heavy industries as the aluminum 
plant in the town of Ziad Nad Hronom, an 


| antiquated, pollution-belching monster. 


Whether an independent Slovakia can keep 
such industries going is questionable. Un- 
employment in Slovakia is already 12%, four 
times the Czech rate, and it has been held to 
_ that level only with the aid of heavy 
subsidies coming from Prague. But 
having threatened to secede and 
been told, in effect, “O.K.—good- 
bye,” the Slovaks will probably 
have to go through with it. 
3 In Poland the government of 
* Prime Minister Hanna Suchocka, 
who took office only in July, is be- 
ing threatened by labor unrest pro- 
voked by a coalition of former com- 
munists, angry farmers and 
antireform unions that have bro- 
ken away from the change-minded 
Solidarity union. These workers 
grew used to communism’s guar- 
anteed employment at relatively 
high wages, and fear they are fall- 
ing behind employees in the fast- 
growing private economy. They 
have struck for wage increases 
that, in the opinion of Lech Walesa, 
the founder of Solidarity who is 
now President of Poland, could be 
met only by “printing money.” 
That, says Walesa, would “ruin all 
our achievements so far.’ Su- 
chocka’s government has resorted 
to the hard-boiled capitalist expe- 
dient of threatening to fire strikers 
at an auto-parts plant and a coal mine. The 
threat helped end those strikes, but future 
relations between labor and management 
are still problematic. 

So, in fact, is the fate of political and eco- 
nomic reform throughout the former Soviet 
bloc. At best, its countries probably will not 
and cannot become carbon copies of West- 
ern capitalist democracies, At worst, they 
are unlikely to revert to old-fashioned Marx- 
ism-Leninism in any form that would 
threaten a new cold war. But whether the 
hybrid political economies that do evolve 
represent a net gain for political and eco- 
nomic freedom or a descent into a kind of 
authoritarian chaos remains an unsettled 
question. —Reported by James Carney/Moscow 
and William Mader/London, with other bureaus 
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THE BALKANS 


EVER GREATER 


After Bosnia, Belgrade is 
likely to turn its guns on 
predominantly Albanian 
Kosovo, which could 
ignite a broader war 


By J.F.0.MC ALLISTER WASHINGTON 


IVEN THE HORRORS VISITED UPON 

3osnia-Herzegovina, it is difficult 

to believe that the Yugoslav con- 

flict could get much worse. But 

that is exactly what Western offi- 

cials fear is likely to occur when 
Belgrade turns its attention to Kosovo, the 
predominantly Albanian province that is a 
disputed part of southern Serbia. A U.S 
analyst says Serbian “ethnic cleansing” 
there is “inevitable”; a senior Administra- 
tion official predicts the spark that ignites a 
bloody Kosovo war could come in “the next 
two or three months.” 

But this time, as in 1914, the conflagra- 
tion could spread beyond Serbia. A Serb 
slaughter of Kosovars “is the point where 
the conflict will automatically trigger a 
wider Balkan war,” says a U.S. official. It 
would almost certainly involve Albania 
and perhaps Macedonia, Greece, Bulgaria 
and even Turkey. If two Nato members be- 
come embroiled, the alliance could also be 
dragged in. “It's our nightmare scenario,” 
says a senior British diplomat 

For Kosovars, life is already a night- 
mare. They vastly outnumber the ethnic 
Serbs in the impoverished territory, 2 mil- 
lion to 200,000, but Serbs have the guns, 
control the government and run Kosovo as 
a brutal police state. The Albanian Human 
Rights Council reports an average of 190 
beatings by police each month for the past 
year, often followed by jail sentences for 
“disturbing public order.” It has also re- 
corded 106 deaths and about 600 wound- 
ings of Kosovars by Serb security forces 
since Kosovars evicted from the provincial 
government by Serbs declared an inde- 
pendent republic in July 1990. Unemploy- 
ment among ethnic Albanians is estimat- 
ed at nearly 80% because Serb authorities 
have insisted upon mass firings—more 
than 112,000 workers—since the indepen- 
dence declaration. Kosovo's only universi- 
ty is closed to ethnic Albanians, and Alba- 
nian-language media have been stifled 

In the capital of Pristina, a dreary city 
of Stalinist-era high-rises scattered amid 
factory smokestacks and weed-infested 
lots, paramilitary units from Belgrade pa- 
trol the streets and carry out frequent 
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A Pristina checkpoint: Serbs hold the power and run Kosovo as a police state 


identity checks. Hundreds of Yugoslav 
tanks are lined up at the large military 
base on the western edge of the city, a con- 
stant reminder of Serbian power. “Albani- 
ans are treated just like blacks in South 
Africa, 
old doctor 
apartheid 

One day stashed 
some pac kages of medicine under the seat 
of his car, drove out of Pristina by back 
roads to avoid Serbian checkpoints and 


says Avdush Bajgora, a 29-year- 
from Pristina. “It's complete 


recently, the doctor 
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headed north toward the mountains. Ev 
ery time he passed peasants sitting by the 
roadside he called out, “Any police up 
ahead?” If caught by Serb patrols, Bajgora 
feared, the medicine would be confiscated 
and he would be beaten and jailed. An 
hour later, he arrived in Dabisheve, an 
isolated hamlet without running water 
paved roads, telephones or postal service, 
where no medical care has been available 
since Serbian authorities shut the only 


clinic two years ago. Alerted by the word- 








of-mouth network of the main Albanian 
political party, the Democratic League of 
Kosovo, 150 patients were waiting at the 
local school. With great ingenuity, Albani- 
ans have constructed an underground so- 
cial network of schools, clinics and a wel- 
fare system fueled by contributions from 
Albanians abroad to replace what the 
Serbs have taken away. As she waited in 
line, Aisha Emini, 66, an illiterate mother 
of seven, said, “Many times I weep in my 
bed at night because I see how our young 
people are treated. None of my sons has 
ever found work. I was never happy in my 
life, and now is the worst time of all. If I 
had a gun, | would fight the Serbs myself.” 

Any provocation—perhaps the full- 
scale implementation of Serbia's an- 
nounced plan to displace | 
Kosovars from their homes ? 
so that 140,000 relocated 
Serb refugees from Croatia 
and Bosnia can be housed 
there—could turn these fes- 
tering Albanian resent- 
ments into open war. Serbs’ 
feelings about the region 
are intense too. “Kosovo is 
the holiest place to an Or- 
thodox Serb, more holy 
than Jerusalem,” says Fa- 
ther Miroslav, a priest at 
Pristina’s only Serbian Or- 
thodox church. “We are 
ready to die to defend it.” 

The roots of the conflict 
go back centuries. In 1389 
the Serbs were defeated 
just a few kilometers from 
present-day Pristina in a 
decisive battle with the Ot- 
toman Turks, laying the 
foundation for 500 years of Turkish rule. 
Most Serbs in Kosovo moved north, to be 
replaced over the centuries by Albanians, 
who largely converted to Islam. But Serbs 
are still powerfully attached to this an- 
cient heartland. In 1989 more than 1 mil- 
lion of them trekked to Pristina for the 
600th anniversary of the battle, and Ser- 
bia’s strongman, Slobodan Milosevic, be- 
gan his ride to power in 1987 by whipping 
up Serb anxieties about the “repression” 
of their Kosovo brethren. 

Hundreds of thousands of Serbs de- 
camped from the province during Josip 
Broz Tito’s reign. Serbs say Albanians 
drove them away by intimidation; Albani- 
ans say the Serbs left for greener pastures, 
since Kosovo is Yugoslavia’s least devel- 
oped region. But there is no serious dis- 
agreement that Serbs loathe Kosovars, di- 
vided as they are by language, culture and 
religion. At the bar of a small restaurant in 
Kosovo Polje, a Serbian suburb of Pristina, 
a woman drinking slivovitz and beer be- 
neath a portrait of Milosevic shouts, “Why 
shouldn't we kill all the Albanians? Ko- 
sovo is ours, and the Albanians have no 
place here!” 
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The dominant view among Western an- 
alysts is that Milosevic still has his hands 
full with Bosnia, and will avoid extending 
the war to Kosovo until his current charm 
offensive to secure diplomatic recognition 
of Serbia’s gains in Bosnia has stalled. “But 
we have continually underestimated the 
savagery of this war,” says a Western dip- 
lomat. “Kosovo is the one unifying issue 
he’s got.” If economic sanctions and inter- 
national isolation make Serbs restive about 
Milosevic’s rule, he could find a Kosovo 
clash very useful to prevent a coup by more 
radical Serbs who would consider peace a 
betrayal. The U.S. has received reports in 
the past few weeks that Serbs are moving 
heavy guns to Kosovo and conducting mili- 

| tary exercises there. 





An illegal celebration: ethnic Albanians mark the second anniversary of 
their declared dream, an independent state of Kosovo 


With remarkably few exceptions, Ko- 
sovars have been willing to follow their 
leaders’ policy of nonviolence and passive 
| resistance. In May they evaded attempts 

by Serbs to block unauthorized elections, 
but their new assembly has been barred 
from meeting. The President of the unrec- 
ognized Independent Republic of Kosovo, 
Democratic League leader Ibrahim Ru- 
gova, says, “We hold meetings every week 
with local representatives” despite repeat- 
ed Serb arrests of Albanian activists. 





| AR FROM THE MUSLIM FANATIC 
portrayed in Serbian propaganda, 
Rugova, 47, seems an unlikely na- 
tionalist leader. A Paris-educated 

Ph.D. in linguistics, he explains, “I 

opted for nonviolence because 

there has been too much violence in the 
Balkans. But since the war in Slovenia and 
Bosnia, Serbian ideology is one of brute 
force. Nonviolence may become absurd in 
these circumstances.” The Kosovars har- 
bor the dangerous conviction that the U.S. 
and Europe will help them win indepen- 
dence from Serbia—the same conviction 
once held by moderates in Bosnia. But be- 
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cause Kosovo has never been an indepen- 
dent republic and is technically part of 
Serbia, Western governments will have 
even more difficulty mustering a case for 
backing the Kosovars against Belgrade. 

For more likely help, Kosovars must 
look instead to their ethnic brethren in Al- 
bania and the former Yugoslav republic of 
Macedonia, where an estimated 30% or 
more of the population is Albanian, and 
possibly to fellow Muslims in Iran, Turkey 
and elsewhere. That inevitably raises the 
threat of a wider war. Serbian forces are 
not expected to respect international bor- 
ders if Albania gives sanctuary to Kosovar 
fighters. Macedonia, now led by moder- 
ates in a delicate coalition that seeks full 
recognition of its own independence de- 
spite bitter Greek opposi- 
tion, could feel compelled to 
intervene on behalf of the 
Kosovars lest their own Al- 
banians secede. Either out- 
come could tempt the 
Greeks to intervene mili- 
tarily. They are already de- 
stabilizing the Macedonian 
government by choking off 
its oil imports, idling trac- 
tors and trucks during the 
crucial harvest period and 
leaving grapes and apples 
to rot. 

According to U.S. offi- 
cials, Greece has informally 
agreed with Serbia to divide 
Macedonia. The republic is 
setting up frontier posts 
and rudimentary defense 
facilities along its border 
with Serbia to blunt the 
spread of hostilities from 
the north. In the south, Greece has held 
military exercises meant to send threaten- 
ing signals. An incursion into Macedonia 
could provoke the Bulgarians, who recog- 
nize Macedonian independence but also 
have their own territorial claims. Even 
Turkey, which sympathizes with the Ko- 
sovars, could get involved—on the side op- 
posite Greece, This would throw southern 
Europe and navo into serious disarray. 
“But no one is even looking at this prob- 
lem,” says a worried U.S. official. 

So far, the Geneva conference on Yugo- 
slavia plans to establish a Kosovo working 
group, and international monitors are to be 
sent to the region. “But if the monitors find 
abuses, where's the fire brigade?” asks 
a Washington-based diplomat. Absent a 
credible threat of force, there is no reason 
to believe Milosevic will be deterred from 
expanding his vision of a Greater Serbia to 
Kosovo. So the military planners whose 
fear of a quagmire has kept American, Brit- 
ish and French combat forces out of Bosnia 
may soon be facing even worse choices 
posed by a general Balkan war. —With 
reporting by William Mader/London, Lara Marlowe/ 
Pristina and Jay Peterzell/Washington 
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BEYOND PLUTO 


Astronomers spy a faint icy body at the solar system’s 
edge—evidence of the breeding grounds of comets 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


HERE DOES THE SOLAR SYSTEM 
end? At Pluto, most folks would 
reply. Or at Neptune, the cog- 
noscenti might say, because 
thanks to Pluto's odd, egg-shaped orbit, 
the eighth planet has been outermost 
since 1979 and will be through 1998. But 
astronomers suspect that the sun’s family 
actually extends far beyond either of these 
two planets, Out there in the frigid dark- 
ness beyond any known planet, they be- 
lieve, lies the Kuiper belt, a ring of dusty 
ice chunks that surrounds the solar sys 
tem. Beyond that, astronomers say, is the 
similarly composed Oort cloud, which 
forms a vast sphere around our planetary 
system. The cloud stretches two light- 
years from the sun, halfway to Alpha Cen- 
tauri, the next nearest star. Occasionally 
one of the icy lumps in these outer regions 
is nudged toward the sun by a passing star 
or gas cloud. As it falls toward our world, 
it flares into view as a streaking comet 
Ever since these vast comet nurseries 
were first proposed four decades ago, the 
only evidence for them has been indirect 
and theoretical. At last there is something 
concrete. A tiny reddish spot of light record- 
ed on a sensitive electronic detector in Ha- 
waii last month appears to be the first com 
ponent of the Kuiper belt ever observed. The 
body, known for now as 1992 QB1, is about 
200 km (120 miles) across, and a prelimi- 
nary calculation puts it at more than 5.1 bil- 
lion km (3.2 billion miles) away. That 
doesn't necessarily make it the most remote 
object in the solar system, since Pluto re- 
treats to more than 7 billion km from the 
sun. But it does imply that the Kuiper belt 


and the Oort cloud really exist and that the 
solar system's boundary may lie 10,000 
times as far away as Pluto ever ventures 

The discovery was no accident. David 
Jewitt, a University of Hawaii astronomer 
and Harvard's Jane Luu, now a postdoc 
toral fellow at the University of California, 
Berkeley, had been searching for just such 
an object for five years. Says Jewitt: “We 
were trying to understand why the outer 
solar system is so empty.” Is it because 
there is really nothing out there or be- 
cause things are just hard to see? 

There were already several reasons to 
think the latter is true. For one thing, the 
existence of the belt and cloud are natural 
consequences of established theories 
about the birth of the solar system. Ac- 
cording to such theories, the early sun, 
formed from a cloud of gas and dust, was 
surrounded by a disk-shaped nimbus 
made up of the leftovers. The newborn 
star's heat drove smaller particles and 
gases, including water vapor, out from the 
center. The heavier, metal-rich rock left 
behind condensed into asteroids and the 
inner planets: Mercury, Venus, Earth and 
Mars. Much of the gas and light dust far- 
ther out was gathered up into the so-called 
gas giants: Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and 
Neptune. The rest was blown by solar heat 
and wind to the outskirts, where it pre- 
sumably congealed into chunks of ice and 
dust. (Rocky Pluto is an anomaly, and 
many astronomers believe it isn't a planet 
at all but a giant comet or asteroid flung 
into its present position when it had a 
close gravitational encounter with one of 
the outer planets.) 

lhe existence of comets provides fur- 
ther evidence for the Oort cloud and the 
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Kuiper belt. Comets are orbiting chunks of 


dusty ice, whose surfaces evaporate in the 
warmth of the sun to form halos and tails 
In the early 1950s, Dutch astronomer Jan 
Oort suggested that comets originate in a 
cloud surrounding the solar system; he 
based his theory on their highly elongated 
orbits, which reach into the inner solar sys- 
tem and out beyond Jupiter. Shorter-peri- 
od comets like Halley’s, which returns ev- 
ery 76 years, are believed to originate 
closer in, hurtling out of the Kuiper belt, a 
region first proposed by Oort’s countryman 
and contemporary Gerard Kuiper. Because 
repeated solar heating would boil a comet 
away after a few million years, the fact that 
new ones keep appearing suggests that 
there is a large supply 

“What makes us happy,” says Jewitt, 
“is not just that we may have found the 
source of the short-period comets, but also 
that these objects have stayed largely un- 
changed since the solar system formed.” 
QBIL's color probably reflects what little 
change has happened: carbon compounds 
on its surface have been bombarded with 
cosmic rays for eons, turning it reddish. 

Jewitt and Luu caution that the ob- 
ject’s identity will have to be confirmed, a 
process that will take a month or two 
Agrees Brian Marsden, the Harvard- 
Smithsonian astronomer who actually cal- 
culated its orbit: “All we can say for sure 
right now is that it’s far away, and that it is 
most likely one of the larger members of 
the Kuiper belt. But it could be something 
else.” If it is part of the belt, a worldwide 
search will begin for similar objects 

Proof that the Kuiper belt exists would 
help demonstrate that another long- 
sought object almost certainly does not 
For nearly a century, astronomers have 
been looking for a Planet X, a world con- 
jectured to lie far beyond Pluto. But the 
planet's gravity would have scattered any 
belt of proto-comets far and wide. Planet X 
was first dreamed up to explain apparent 
irregularities in Neptune's orbit. Recent 
studies have shown those irregularities to 
be an illusion—and the sighting of QB1 has 
probably dashed forever the hope of find- 
ing a 10th planet ied 
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Alaska’s Billion 


Abattle is raging over how 
best to spend the 
settlement money from 
the Exxon Valdez disaster 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


O A CASUAL VISITOR, THE CHILL, 
choppy waters of Prince Wil- 
liam Sound show little evidence 
of the disaster that struck on 
Good Friday 1989. Nearly 11 
million gal. of crude oil poured 
from a gash in the grounded tanker Exxon 
Valdez that day, forming a slick that eventu- 
ally reached into the Gulf of Alaska and 
nearly to the Shumagin Islands, about 965 
km (600 miles) away. More than 1,930 km 
(1,200 miles) of coastline was fouled; com- 
mercial and subsistence fishing were halt- 
ed; populations of bald eagles, seabirds, ot- 
ters and other animals plummeted; and at 
least 35 archaeological sites were sullied. 
_ Now, after four summers of 
2 intensive oil scooping and 
shoreline scrubbing, seals, 
- whales and bald eagles are 
: plentiful and the fishing sea- 
son is in full swing. The 
water, rocks and sand look 
pristine once more. 
But looks can decei 
According to biologists, I 
xon’s billion cleanup 
effort v by no means as 
effective as the company 
has proclaimed. Many killer 
whales have vanished from 
Prince William Sound, while 
the social structure of the re- 
maining groups appears to be breaking 
down. Several large colonies of murres, a 
seabird, have not produced any chicks in the 
years since the spill. Harlequin ducks, black 
oyster catchers and other animals have been 
contaminated by eating oil-<drenched mus- 
sels, and sea-otter populations are hemor- 
rhaging, literally and figuratively—a side 
effect of hydrocarbon poisoning 
Part of the problem is the disaster's 
magnitude, but scientists and environmen- 
talists charge that Exxon squandered vast 
sums on paperwork, ill-conceived cleanup 
techniques and heroic rescues. It cost the 
company about $80,000 for each of the sev- 
eral hundred otters it cleaned, many of 


PRISTINE LANDS AND FRAGILE FAUNA: 
State residents want to use settlement 
money to protect places like Afognak 
Island and animals like the sea otter 





Dollar Quandary 


which died anyway. The use of scalding- 
hot, pressurized seawater to hose down 
beaches left many areas almost sterile, 
empty of the limpets and other intertidal 
creatures that dwell there. 

No amount of money could ever fully 
compensate for the havoc wreaked by the 
Valdez spill, but the record $1.025 billion in 
fines and damages imposed on Exxon by a 
federal judge last October should have pro- 
vided the state and federal governments 
with an extraordinary opportunity to take 
further protective measures, assess re- 
maining problems and mollify resentful cit- 
izens. Instead, the deal has touched off a 
chorus of outrage from residents and envi- 
ronmentalists, who wanted a minimum of 
$2 billion, and has ignited a fierce debate 
over how best to spend the sum. Says biolo- 
gist Rick Steiner of the University of Alas- 
ka: “The last thing we want to see out of this 
is a stack of studies, symposia and who 
knows what else.” 

Unfortunately for Alaska, the windfall is 
far less than it seems. After deducting the 
sums owed to federal and state govern- 
ments for past cleanup, litigation expenses 
and damage assessment, Alaska can expect 
just $635 million. How to spend it is the offi- 
cial business of the six-member oil spill 
trustee council, which includes the Alaska 
attorney general along with representatives 
from two state and three federal depart- 
ments. The body has already come under 
fire. Alaskans claim that Washington’s rep- 
resentatives are watching out for the Bush 
Administration’s interests and that the 
council is unreceptive to the views of the 
public. Environmentalists criticize the 
council for acting too slowly and for wasting 
money on items like excessive overhead. 

But this hasn't stopped Alaskans from 
going aggressively after a slice of the pie. 
The trustee council has received nearly 450 
proposals from environmentalists, scien- 
tists, government employees, tour-boat op- 
erators, fishermen and others. There are a 
few oddball ideas, like dismantling the 
trans-Alaska pipeline, but most are worth- 
while projects—expanding wildlife refuges 
and parks, for example, or building fish 
ladders and establishing a marine public- 
information center. 

For now, the trustee council seems to be 
considering three broad areas of spending: 
land purchases to protect vital habitats, sci- 
entific studies and some type of endowment 
that would invest the money and finance 
restoration from the interest. Environmen- 
talists contend that putting too much intoan 
endowment would prevent the state from 











tackling expensive but urgent projects. Sci- 
entific study, on the other hand, has strong 
support from the conservationists, who ad- 
vocate such efforts as long-term monitoring 
of wildlife and assessments of which habi- 
tats should be purchased. There is some 
concern, however, about the council's judg- 
ment. It has been accused of rubber-stamp- 
ing projects that involve the 
state’s powerful fishing in- 
dustry and favoring scien- 
tists who work for the gov- 
ernment agencies repre- 
sented on the council. “Lots 
of people stand to gain per- 
sonally from how this mon- 
ey is spent,” charges Lisa 
Rotterman, an independent 
biologist. 

Habitat acquisition has 
attracted nearly universal 
public support. An unlikely 
coalition of environmental- 
ists, commercial fishermen, 
native Alaskans and state 
legislators wants at least 
80% of the money to be used 
to buy and preserve 202,000 
hectares (500,000 acres) of 
prime fish and wildlife habitat, either by 
purchasing the land outright or by buying 
up the rights to exploit its resources. The 
advocates argue that since little more can 
be done to restore areas damaged by the 
spill, protecting the region’s ecosystem 
from further harm is the next best option. 
Much of the land is privately held old- 
growth forest already marked for logging— 
some of it, thanks to the state’s complex 
land-allotment system, actually inside state 
and national parks, including Kenai Fjords 
National Park, the Kodiak National Wildlife 
Refuge and Kachemak Bay State Park. 


A, 


HE ADVANTAGES OF HABITAT 

acquisition are manifold. Old- 

growth forests provide nesting 

sites for some of the bird spe- 

cies harmed by the spill. Water- 

sheds and upland forests offer 

food and breeding areas for mink and river 

otter as well as salmon and other fish. Pro- 

tecting prime habitat from logging and de- 

velopment will also benefit hunters, fisher- 

men, kayakers, hikers and the growing 
tourist industry. 

For native Alaskans, who own much of 


’ 


ak 





the land in question, such deals would pro- | 


vide needed cash. The Afognak Joint Ven- 
ture, for instance, a coalition of native cor- 
porations, hopes the trustee council will 
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purchase its 50,000 hectares (125,000 
acres) on Afognak Island, a mountainous 
place nearly the size of Maui, brimming 
with salmon, elk, Kodiak bears and bald 
eagles. Though part of the island belongs 
to the Kodiak Refuge, the asv lands are be- 
ing logged and could be stripped bare 
within a decade. Asserts asy chairman 


ee Extent of oil spill 
—_ te. Protected areas 
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Howard Valley: “By selling it back, at least 
we will be able to preserve it.” 

Also competing for funds is the Kodiak 
Restoration Committee, a partnership of 
native groups, fishermen, businesses and 
government agencies in the Kodiak Island 
Borough, a 51,800-sq-km (20,000 sq. mi.) 
district at the southernmost point of the 
Valdez spill zone. While the borough's 
wildlife escaped serious damage, its all- 
important fishing industry suffered 
mightily. “Domestic violence and divorces 
soared, and visits to mental-health ser- 
vices almost doubled,” says borough May- 
or Jerome Selby. “We're never going to be 
able to mend the social fabric of the com- 
munity.” The borough wants $280 million 
to create nature preserves, recreation ar- 
eas, a fisheries technology center, an ar- 
chaeological museum and other projects. 

With so many groups vying for money, 
some are bound to go without. Trustees say 
privately that they will probably devote 
some of the settlement to habitat protection 
and scientific studies but bank most of it in 
an endowment. A preliminary plan could be 
released early next year. But given the com- 
peting claims and heated emotions, it, like 
the Exxon Valdez spill itself, will almost cer- 
tainly leave in its wake a residue of anger 
and disappointment. | —Reported by Andrea 


| Dorfman/Kodiak 
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MEDICINE 


LIFE 


By manipulating the 
adhesiveness of cells, 
scientists hope to stop 
the spread of cancer, cure 
arthritis and develop a 
new class of therapies 


By DICK THOMPSON LA JOLLA 





F LIVING CELLS DIDN’T HAVE A FOND- 
ness for sticking together, we would 
all be colorful gobs of jelly oozing all 
over the floor. Fortunately, cells 
hold to a basic biological premise 
that stickiness is desirable for form and 
essential for function. They violate this 
premise at our peril. When cells become 
either too sticky or too slippery, arteries 
can get clogged, cancer cells can skate 
around the body, and inflammation can 
turn subversive, Researchers have long 
believed that if they could somehow ma- 
nipulate stickiness, they would have a for- 
midable new set of tools for healing. 

Now, after decades of frustration and 
obscurity, the world of adhesion science is 
beginning to fulfill its promise. Research- 
ers who look at many diseases as a failure 
of stickiness are designing both antisticky 
drugs and Super Glue-like drugs to treat a 
range of disorders, including heart disease, 
transplant rejection, stroke, arthritis, 
shock and cancer. Michael Gimbrone Jr., 
head of vascular research at Harvard Medi- 
cal School, predicts “a whole new genera- 
tion of therapeutic interventions.” Several 
drugs are now being tried on humans, and 
early next year the first of them—a gel that 
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“This child can't 
heal a paper cut. 


DO If 


\NTON 


| spurs wound healing—will enter the final 


U.S. government approval process. 

Stickiness is central to almost all bio- 
logical processes. Cells are able to form or- 
gans and function as a unit thanks toa fas- 
cinating category of complex glues they 
secrete known as extracellular matrix. Se- 
curing cells in their matrix are Velcro-like 
patches called cellular-adhesion molecules 
(cams), which are present on every cell ex- 
cept red blood cells. These cellular glues 
not only hold things together but also play a 
vital role in growth, fetal development, re- 
pair of damaged tissue and elimination of 
noxious invaders. 

But when cellular glues become too 
sticky or fail to hold, the outcome is often 
disastrous. In cancer, for instance, ad- 
vancing tumors often secrete an enzyme 
that chews up their matrix, freeing ma- 
lignant cells to leak into the blood- 
stream. Some inevitably stick and pro- 
liferate at sites elsewhere in the body. 
Thus the lethal process of metastasis may 
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be viewed as a breakdown in s 
At the opposite end of the spe 
inflammatory diseases like art! 
multiple sclerosis, in which th 
got a bit too sticky. Normally, 
tion is part of the healing pro 
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produce more cams, turning tl 
into a kind of biological flypap 
tracts platelets, leukocytes and 
pair cells to the scene of destruc 
healing is under way, the signa 
so the vessels lose their stickine 
flammation recedes. But in a d 
arthritis, the chemical signal 
present. Vessels remain sticky, 
cells pile up, causing pain, sw 
other symptoms of chronic infle 
Still, too much inflammatio 
bly better than none at all. The | 
peculiar plight of Brooke Blar 
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though her bloodstream was 
teeming with infection-fight- 
ing white cells, or leukocytes. 

Mystified, Baylor Universi- 
ty physician Donald Anderson 
and Harvard pathologist Timo- 
thy Springer decided to test 
the child’s white cells to see 
how sticky they were. “There 
was absolutely no binding at 
all,” says Anderson. A new 
disease had been discovered: 
leukocyte-adhesion deficiency. 
Unable to produce the cams 
that enable leukocytes to stick 
where they are needed, these 
rescue cells were sliding past 
Brooke’s wounds like a convoy 
of ambulances with no brakes. 
“This child can't heal a paper 
cut,” says Brooke’s mother 
Bonnie. For now, her daugh- 
ter’s life remains a continuous 
battle against infection, though 
gene therapists at Baylor hope 
to cure Brooke by inserting 
into her white cells a gene for 
the missing cam. 

Researchers have similar 
dreams of manipulating sticki- 
ness in more commonplace ail- 
ments, including cancer. “Cel- 
lular-adhesion research isn’t 
going to cure cancer, but it 
might stop metastasis,” says 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology scientist Richard 
Hynes, At the La Jolla Cancer 
Research Foundation in Cali- 
fornia, genetic scientists have 
succeeded in inserting a CAM 
gene inside a tumor cell. Once 
the cell starts manufacturing patches of 
biological Velcro, it is essentially “glued in 
place. It becomes incapable of metastasiz- 
ing,” says Erkki Ruoslahti, president of the 
foundation. A second approach to control- 
ling cancer is known as “walking on ice.” 
Here the goal is to deny tumor cells traction 
so they can't grip the walls of blood vessels 
to implant elsewhere in the body. This may 
be accomplished by using drugs to block 
certain cams on malignant cells. 


HILE SUCH THERAPIES RE- 
main theoretical, reducing 
stickiness is already proving 
useful in heart disease, spe- 
cifically in combatting a dan- 
gerous side effect of clot-busting drugs like 
streptokinase or TPA. Doctors have found 
that after such drugs are used, lingering 
pieces of broken-up clots (consisting main- 
ly of platelets) look to surveillance cells like 
a flood of damaged tissue. Instantly, the in- 
flammation process kicks in: the affected 
region of the heart becomes sticky and 
therefore prone to further clotting. Adhe- 
sion research has produced a drug now be- 
ing tested on heart patients that keeps the 
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Unanchored melanoma cells, top, slide through pores of a filter, 
demonstrating how cancer cells metastasize. During inflammation, 
leukocytes, below, adhere to the walls of a blood vessel. 


scattering clot fragments from sticking. 

Another antiadhesion drug is being de- 
veloped for the treatment of traumatic 
shock. Here too the goal is to prevent the 
body's own healing process from going 
awry. Traumatic shock can occur when 
accident victims lose large quantities of 
blood, causing cells in vital organs to 
starve for oxygen. The starving tissues 
trigger a distress signal that summons 
leukocytes and other members of the 
body's damage-control team, which begin 
to destroy distressed cells. Alas, if the sig- 
nal stays on too long, cells are killed at a 
phenomenal rate and major organs begin 
to die even while hospital trauma teams 
are rushing to the rescue. Each year 25% 
of the shock victims who make it to the 
emergency room are revived only to die 
later. “It seems evolution never intended 
for someone to be resuscitated after 
shock,” says John Harlan, head of hema- 
tology at the University of Washington in 
Seattle. Harlan and his colleagues hope to 
outfox evolution with a cam-blocking drug 
that keeps white cells from sticking after 
shock. In a series of animal studies, the 
drug saved 75% from certain death. 
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Furthest along of the new 
adhesion drugs is an “artificial 
matrix” designed to promote 
wound healing. Normally, a 
wound site looks like the Grand 
’ Canyon toarriving rescue cells, 
But this biodegradable gel, pro- 
- duced by Telios Pharmaceuti- 
2 cals, is peppered with synthe- 
sized cam molecules so that 
cells arriving at a wound site 
> will have plenty of places to get 
: a grip. With the new gel filling 
in the gap, repairing wounds, 
including severe burns or skin 
ulcers, takes 30% less time and 
leaves less of a scar, claims 
company scientific director Mi- 
chael Pierschbacher. 

All this is coming from a 
science that nearly became ex- 
tinct. Following some excite- 
> ment during the war on can- 
cer in the early 1970s, many 
scientists abandoned the field 
* in frustration for the more 
2 glamorous search for the 
* genes of disease. Yet a handful 
2 pressed on, captives of their 
* own curiosity. Many, like Har- 
vard’s Martin Hemler, had 
their research proposals regu- 
2 larly sent back from the U.S. 
» National Institutes of Health 
* stamped tRrRELEVANT. Without 
> a group to call their own, with 
no papers circulating, with no 
annual meetings, sticky cell- 
sters worked in isolation, un- 
aware that anyone else was 
keeping the faith. 

Two events saved the field. 
The first, in 1976, was the discovery of hy- 
bridoma technology. This allowed scien- 
tists to build exquisitely precise probes to 
explore cell surfaces and search for cams. 
The second boost came in the mid-1980s, 
when M.LT.’s Hynes noticed a resemblance 
between research coming from obscure 
labs working on cancer, immunology, de- 
velopmental biology and hematology. 
Hynes began to see that these researchers 
were all exploring aspects of cell adhesion. 
In 1987 he drew together these separate 
lines of research and published a landmark 
paper in the journal Ce// that finally con- 
nected the dots. “All of a sudden, these 
fields fused; they were one,” says Hynes. 

Since then the pace has swiftly acceler- 
ated. Biotech companies are scrambling to 
capitalize on sticky science. ‘Thousands of 
papers are coming out. It’s crazy, absolute- 
ly crazy,” exults Jean Paul Thiery, director 
of research for the French National Center 
of Scientific Research. The excitement 
serves as a reminder that the best guide- 
post for research may be what it has always 
been: the persistent pull of curiosity and 
the tenacity of scientists who ignore fash- 
ion and stick with it. ie 
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PROFILE 


A Gadfly in 


- Glorious, 
ory Exile 


Author, 
controversialist 
and now 

a rave-winning 
movie actor, 
Gore Vidal 
takes a bleak 
look at 

his country 
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By MARTHA DUFFY RAVELLO 





HE PRAYER BREAKFAST DURING THE RE- 

publican Convention is revving up its fi- 

nal hallelujahs as Mary Lou Retton bur- 

bles her introduction of President Bush. 

Thousands of miles away, in his aerie on 

the Mediterranean, an avid cnn watcher 
is taking in the action and talking back to his TV set. 
Of the ex-gymnast, he predicts, “She'll be running 
for office very soon.” The President, as usual, quotes 
a letter, this one from a child named Joy Vaughn. 
“What if her name were Joy Previn?” asks the view- 
er sarcastically. One of the pols plugs voluntary 
prayer in schools. “Well,” is the response, “there 
goes the First Amendment again.” 

Despite his glee at the campaign antics, Gore Vi- 
dal is disgusted. He has loved politics passionately 
all his life. The grandchild of a U.S. Senator, he him- 
self ran for that office unsuccessfully in 1982. In 
1960 he wrote The Best Man, a witty, astute play 
about a presidential campaign. What he sees 
around him now is all change and decay. “We have 
one political party with two right wings,” he says. 
“See why I go so deep into satire? You know, there 
are only two great issues—converting from war to 
peace and managing the economy. Instead we're 
talking about the fetus and the flag.” 

Vidal—perversely brilliant novelist, acerbic gad- 
fly and now movie actor—lives in self-imposed par- 
tial exile in a massive villa in the postcard-pictur- 
esque town of Ravello on Italy's Amalfi coast. All his 
surroundings are serene. Vidal, 67, is a tireless, dis- 
ciplined author, and his house is in every detail of 
location and layout designed to enhance 
concentration. 

For the first time in nearly six months, he re- 
cently left Ravello. Paramount persuaded him to go 
to Hollywood for a press jamboree to promote Tim 
Robbins’ shrewd, bumptious political film Bob Rob- 
erts. Vidal co-stars as an aging liberal Senator, and 
he does it with authority and panache. His reviews 
have been excellent, and the ham in him loves it. “I 
keep saying, ‘John Houseman is dead. Maybe I'll get 
those nice parts.’ ” 

On the literary front, Random House is publish- 











ing LIVE from Golgotha, an outrageous recasting of 
the Jesus story (“All these excuses and all this fund 
raising, and still he hasn't come back”). Harvard 
University Press has just brought out Screening His- 
tory, a gentle, charming memoir of the movies Vidal 
saw as a child and how they influenced him. Two 
books and a movie in two weeks—not bad. 

Not surprising, however. Vidal has written 23 
novels, six plays, eight volumes of essays and he 
isn’t sure how many film and television scripts. At 
the moment he is reading the page proofs of his col- 
lected commentary—1,200 pages’ worth—repre- 
senting just two-thirds of his output since 1952. But 
to him all this is old hat. “I have a new career,” he 
exults. “I’m now a journalist. And all because of the 
fax!” He keeps the machine nearer to him than his 
phone. “I’m full of opinions, but with the mails, the 
pieces were out of date when they arrived.” 

Vidal has lived most of his adult life in the 
public eye. Even for people who have only heard 
of his mischievous best seller Myra Breckinridge, 
his image from countless TV talk shows is indeli- 
ble—by turns suave, perverse, a man smarter than 
anyone else on the set. His waspish ripostes can 
be frightening to confront but endlessly quotable 
later—like his line about Ronald Reagan: “A tri- 
umph of the embalmer’s art.” Handsome, satur- 
nine, Vidal projects the threat that he is capable 
of derailing anything. 

Christianity, for one thing. L/VE from Golgotha 
takes a shocking look at Jesus’ claim as the Messiah 
and at those who, like St. Paul and St. Timothy, 
spread the word. Though the author has personally 
never progressed beyond a manual Smith Corona 
(“L have spent my life changing ribbons”), he has a 
sophisticated knowledge of computer gadgetry and 
a puddle jumper’s expertise at time tripping. 

Golgotha and Myra have several things in com- 
mon: fantastic sexual gambits and a kind of Lewis 
Carroll flouting of the laws of time. Plotted like a 
mystery for late-page plot twists, it casts Paul as a 
tap-dancing gay, Jesus as a brilliant businessman. 
Drawing on the work of historian Joel Carmichael, 
Vidal argues that when Jesus threw the money 
changers out of the temple, he was destroying a so- 
phisticated Roman financial structure that con- 
trolled banking in the Middle East—and thereby 
sealing his own fate. 

The narrator is Timothy, who is caught on a 
time trip not of his choosing. All he wants to do is 
set down his own account of the glory days, but he 
is thwarted by sci-fi circuitry that allows other 
people to penetrate his narrative. In particular, 
two chaps named Cutler intrude ruthlessly. Grad- 
ually it becomes clear that Cutler One wants to 
discard Jesus and await a Messiah who does not 
end up on across. Cutler Two opts for Jesus as the 
focus of a new religion. In this muddle, centuries 
turn inside out and the cast at Golgotha can be 
changed and added to; there is even room for 
Mary Baker Eddy and Dr. Helen Schucman. It is 
also possible for Jesus to command a good table at 
Spago. Or, given Vidal's insatiable need to shock, 
to find himself pinioned by user-friendly nails at 
the Crucifixion. 

Already, an Irish bishop, a Conservative Brit- 
ish M.P. and the Vatican press have denounced 
Vidal for blasphemy, though none of them had ac- 
cess to the book when they went public. But L/VE 


from Golgotha will nettle many more. The author 
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“Ultimately it’s 

a matter of style. 
What it comes 
down to is this: 
Do you spell 
Jennifer with a 

J or G? That’s 

a class division. 
As a populist, 
I’m all for G.” 


shrugs it all off: “Christianity is such a silly reli- 
gion.” As for the book’s teasingly naughty humor, 
he washes his hands of other people's want of wit: 
“Sometimes the wrong word makes exactly the 
right joke.” 

Vidal has always been impossible to pigeonhole. 
He is ever the restless bull in the china shop of con- 
ventional wisdom. He is also a serious student of 
history. Jason Epstein, his old friend and longtime 
publisher, correctly calls Vidal “the last in a line of 
men of letters—among whom Edmund Wilson is a 
classic example. Scholars like him are rare in any 
age, polymaths with a huge range of interests.” Vi- 
dal can lampoon the New Testament because he 
knows the Bible and Roman history. 

But Wilson’s career was a clear trajectory com- 
pared with Vidal's. Competing in his psyche are two 
more obsessions: show biz and sexual identity. He is 
the grandchild of Oklahoma Senator Thomas P. 
Gore (making him a distant—“‘in every way”—cous- 
in of Al Gore's), and, since his mother was feckless 
and his father often away starting up airlines, he 
spent his first 10 years happily with his grandfa- 
ther, in privileged Washington circles. 

The elder Gore was blind, so his grandchild be- 
gan reading to him as soon as he could make sense 
of the letters himself. It was the perfect start for an 
autodidact. Later, his mother married financier 
Hugh D. Auchincloss, who was to leave her to marry 
Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis’ mother, thus estab- 
lishing Vidal's long connection with the Kennedys. 
But at the time, it set young Gore adrift (“If my 
mother heard about a school at a party, she just sent 
me there’). 

He never bothered with college. From the age of 
14 he had been trying to write a novel, and at 19 he 
completed Williwaw, for which he drew on his 
Army service in the Aleutians in 1943. Vidal was a 
precocious success, but when he published 7he City 
and the Pillar (1948), which had an openly homosex- 
ual theme, he found himself blackballed by the 
mainstream press. He has never forgotten the ostra- 
cism and remains suspicious to the point of para- 
noia about the literary Establishment. Still, it never 
occurred to him that he could not prosper. He was a 
natural at script writing and started a second career 
in Hollywood. (His first credit, The Catered Affair in 
1956, starring Bette Davis, was shown recently on 
Italian TV, and he reveled in his personal time trip.) 

At no time has he lacked ideas or opportunities. 
His agenda at the moment is typical. This winter 
Martin Scorsese’s new film on the Byzantine Em- 
press Theodora, for which Vidal has written the 
screenplay, goes into production. Then he and How- 
ard Austin, his companion of many years, hop off to 
Bangkok for their annual cool-out at the Oriental 
Hotel. While Vidal was promoting Bob Roberts, he 
and Warren Beatty found time to discuss another 
political movie. Sting may dramatize his 1978 novel 
Kalki. Looking back, Vidal regrets that he didn’t 
take movies more seriously. “After The Best Man | 
think I could have become a director—not so much 
of theatrical movies but of TV films, where you have 
much more control. And the novel just may be 
dead.” 

But in the next breath he adds, ‘What I really 
have to do is bite the bullet on the final novel of my 
American story, called The Golden Age. I'll have a 
fictional plot and myself as a fictional character as 
well. I won't ever write a memoir. If I tried, it would 
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be like a bad MGM movie—or worse, a good one.” 
The Golden Age in question is an ironic description 
of the Kennedy years. 

Recently he unearthed 13 pages of notes he took 
after a visit to Hyannis Port. However, anyone ex- 
pecting a burnished glow of memory will be disap- 
pointed. “In the beginning I was as impressed as 
anyone,” he says. “But it was nonsense really. The 
invasion of Cuba was the first moment I realized 
that Kennedy was not going to be much of a Presi- 
dent. And Vietnam is really on his head. The truth 
is that he was something of a war lover, very 
romantic.” 

But J.F.K. was fun. Vidal, who had grown up 
among Washington elders, found an ebullient Presi- 
dent, who was only seven years older than he, very 
refreshing. Kennedy relished the kind of slanging 
session at which Vidal is a master. He remembers 
Kennedy “as one of the greatest gossips I’ve ever 
known. He knew everything, and still he questioned 
you constantly. He was wildly interested in all the 
movie stars I knew. “Tell me about Hope Lange,’ 
he'd say.” 


HOSE FREEWHEELING GOOD TIMES ARE 

distant now. His health is good, his ca- 

reer robust, but Vidal seems like a lion 

in winter. He feels that the populist 

causes he fought for all his life died with 

Lyndon Johnson. He is confident that 
Bush will lose the election, largely because of his 
stand on abortion, but he despairs of Bill Clinton's 
shaking up the economy sufficiently or reversing 
the incursions on civil liberties and women’s rights 
made in the name of family sanctity by what he calls 
the Party of God, consisting mostly of Republicans, 
but Democrats as well. 

“Bush is a perfectly rational man on abortion,” 
he notes, “but he thinks he can’t afford to be. His 
only hope is for a very small turnout and enough 
godly folk to push him over. But the Democrats have 
two conservative Southern boys running, and 
they'll take back the South.” Vidal is depressed, but 
his irrepressible humor—never dormant long—bub- 
bles to the surface. “Ultimately it’s a matter of style. 
What it comes down to is this: Do you spell Jennifer 
with a J or a G? That's a class division. As a popu- 
list, I'm all for G.” 

Vidal is also confronting the fact that old 
friends are dying of ais. He does not advertise his 
homosexuality, but a reader of his fiction, notably 
Myra, Kalki, Duluth and of course Golgotha, knows 
that he hates the chains of sexual identity. 
Throughout his literary career he has played end- 
lessly with the notions of bisexuality or transsex- 
uality. If readers find the new novel repellent, it 
may be that it is no longer easy to laugh at scenes 
in which Nero rapes Timothy (‘Tighten those 
beautiful little buns”’) or to laugh off lewd goings- 
on along the missionary trail. 

Vidal will not give ground, as always deter- 
mined to follow his instincts. There is a scene in 
Golgotha in which Timothy and Mark, walking in 
Rome, hear a noisome humming that they cannot 
place. “I hear it too,” says the author. “It’s not su- 
pernatural or anything silly like that. It's just a 
sense that things are going on around you.” Armed 
with TV, the fax and endless phone calls from an in- 
ternational army of well-placed pals, this remorse- 
less observer is picking up every buzz. ce 





MATISSE 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


OMETIMES AN EXHIBITION WILL 
define the work of a major artist 
for a whole generation. So with the 
Museum of Modern Art's Picasso 
retrospective in 1980. Now New 
York City’s moma has done it again, with 
“Henri Matisse: A Retrospective” (through 
Jan. 12), devoting most of its space to an 
enormous survey of Matisse’s paintings, 
drawings, collages and sculpture curated 
by art historian John Elderfield 
The last comparable Matisse show was 
organized in 1970 by Pierre Schneider in 
Paris, to mark the artist's centenary. It 
contained 250 works, and its 
weighed 2 Ibs. It seemed, at the time, ex- 
haustive. This one has rather more than 
400 works, and its catalog tips the kitchen 
scales at 5 lbs. 7 0z., outweighing even 


catalog 


Dance (II), 1909-10 


The Color o 


Asublime retrospective 
illuminates the mastery of 
a paladin of modernism 


moma's Picasso catalog by 11 oz. It isn’t a 
show to approach casually, even if the 
coming box-office jam allowed it. But El- 
derfield’s panorama of Matisse’s achieve- 
ment is so exhilarating, so full of raptur- 
ous encounters with one of the grandest 
pictorial sensibilities ever to pick up a 
brush, so steady in its narrative line and 
not incidentally—so sensitively hung, that 
even if you go in with a certain foreboding, 
you come out walking on air and longing 
to start right over again. 

Only Moma’s resources—its own collec- 
tion, Elderfield’s connoisseurship and the 
accumulated borrowing power that is the 
peaceable blackmail of the museum 
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world—could have produced this show. Its 
essential component, never seen in such 
depth outside Russia before, is the paint- 
ings bought from Matisse’s studio 80 years 
ago by those two inspired and obsessed 
collectors, Ivan Morosov and Sergei 
Shchukin, now divided between the Her- 
mitage in St. Petersburg and the Pushkin 
Museum of Fine Arts in Moscow. 

Starting two decades later, MoMA also 
plunged heavily on Matisse; Alfred Barr's 
belief in Matisse’s supreme importance to 
modernism, at a time when the artist was 
widely considered to be a decorator (albeit a 
great one), gave New York City a collection 
of incomparable breadth. Some key paint- 
ings are absent, chiefly the crucial Luxe, 
Calme et Volupté, 1904-05. But there are not 
many holes in this tapestry, and given the 
cost of insurance and owners’ growing re- 
luctance to expose artworks to the risk of 
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Conversation, 1908-12 


travel, it may be that no museum will ever 
be able to mount such a show again. 

Matisse, paladin of modernism, is a long 
way from us now. Almost a generation older 
than Picasso, his counterpart, he was born 
in 1869, the year the Suez Canal opened and 
Gustave Flaubert published L’Education 
Sentimentale. Everything that looked mod- 
ern in Matisse’s environment is now an- 
cient, from the gas buggies that were just 
coming onto the streets of Paris when he 
wasa student in Gustave Moreau’s atelier to 
the Vichy politicians who ran France during 
the Nazi occupation as he painted in Vence. 

The idea that Matisse and Picasso, like 
Gog and Magog, are the founding oppo- 
sites of modern art has left us a partisan 
scheme for looking at their work—and for 
thinking about it. Picasso drawings, Ma- 
tisse color; Picasso anxiety, Matisse luxu- 
ry; Picasso the restless inventor, Matisse 
the calm unifier; Picasso in conflict, Ma- 
tisse rhyming with peace; Picasso the bo- 
hemian Spaniard, Matisse the detached 
French bourgeois. There is something to 
these oppositions, but the closer you look 
at them the more tenuous they get. Ma- 
tisse was just as challengingly inventive in 
his Fauve paintings in 1905 as Picasso be- 
came, with Cubism, around 1912; and you 
can't really argue that the sweet portraits 
and huge lethargic women of Picasso's 
classical period, after 1917, have some 
radical quality missing from Matisse. 

As Elderfield points out in a catalog es- 
say, Matisse’s luck with the critics has al- 
ways been peculiar. At the outset, part of 
the tiny modern-art public in Paris 
thought his work incoherent, ugly. Oth- 
ers, like Gauguin’s friend Maurice Denis, 
praised its absolutist devotion to “painting 
in itself, the pure act of painting.” But 
there was never a shortage of critics who 
saw Matisse as a kind of magisterial light- 
weight. “It is a modiste’s taste,” wrote the 


poet André Salmon in 1912, “whose love of 


color equals the love of chiffon.” 
This image of Matisse as a decorative, 
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hence feminine, hence 
inferior painter tended 
to stick. Ironically, it 
would be supplanted lat- 
er by the exactly oppo- 
site mistake: that Ma- 
tisse’s gaze on his 
odalisques in the calm of 
the Nice studio was the 
quintessence of male 
sexism, and that his love 
of pleasurable objects 
and delectable color, of luxury in general, 
disqualified him as a real voice of the 20th 
century because it was not revolutionary. 


ATISSE’S BEST-KNOWN RE- 

mark about his art didn’t help 

much either: he wanted “an 

art of balance, of purity and 

serenity, devoid of troubling 

or depressing subject matter,” that would 

soothe the mind of “every mental worker 

.. something like a good armchair which 

provides relaxation from physical fa- 

tigue.”” He never made a politically didac- 
tic painting in his life. 

What horror! There are always folk, 





| especially in puritan America, who think 


pleasure is an unworthy goal of art. Aca- 
deme is full of ideological nerds who can’t 
look at a Matisse still life without planning 
an essay on the gender division of the 
work force in the Nice fruit market; how 
about The Commodified Fig: Reification As 
Metaphor in Matisse? 

The view that Matisse was as avant- 
garde an artist as Picasso hardly took gen- 
eral hold in America until the 1960s, and 
came from his late work. For some years 
before his death in 1954, Matisse had been 
working to solve the split he had always ex- 
perienced between drawing and painting. 
By cutting shapes out of precolored paper— 
cutting, as he saw it, directly into the col- 
or—and then pasting them on the surface, 
he closed the gap between outline drawing 
and color patch. As in Memory of Oceania, 
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Goldfish and Palette, 1914 


| 1952-53, he gave the art of collage a bril- 


liance, size and optical vivacity it had never 
had before. Thus in the ’60s he became the 
father figure of the new art of disembodied 
color being created by Americans like Hel- 
en Frankenthaler and Morris Louis. 

The problem lies in the disembodi 
ment. Matisse was no more an abstraci 
artist than Picasso. No abstract painter 
can claim descent from their work with 
out acknowledging that fact. The worldly 
motif, especially the human body, and ir 
particular the female body, was as basic t 
Matisse’s art as it had been to Delacroix’s 
or Titian’s. His paintings vividly commu 
nicate a tension between what he callec 
“the sign” and the reality it pointed to. 

He had learned about this tension anc 
its anxieties from Cézanne. But there has 
never been a great figurative artist wh¢ 
did not feel and exemplify it. It can be a: 
poignant in Giotto or even in Poussin as i 
is in Cézanne or Matisse. For Matisse i 
was of prime importance, whereas in ab 
stract art it tends to fall away, because ont 
end of the cord is no longer anchored it 
the world and its objects. This is not an ar 
gument against abstraction, but it help 
explain why, in those abstract painting 
that derive from Matisse, one so rarel 
feels the urgency of their great exemplar. 

Matisse had his leitmotivs, the ful 
scope of whose recurrence only become 
clear in a show like this. One is the viev 
through a door or window, from inside ; 
room. One first sees it in 1896, in a smal 
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Interior with an 
Egyptian Curtain, 1948 


unremarkable study of an open door giv- 
ing onto the sea in Brittany. It reappears, 
in a way that promises its eventual form, 
ina small picture from 1901-02, Studio Un- 
der the Eaves—a brown, dim room with a 
blaze of sacramental light at the end, a 
glimpse of apricot wall and flowering tree. 
From then on it will appear whenever he is 
at full pitch: in 7he Open Window, 1905, as 
he is creating the speckled, radically col- 
ored world of Fauvism at Collioure in the 
south of France; in the great “decorative” 
paintings of 1908-12 like Conversation; in 
the astoundingly bare and mysterious 
French Window at Collioure, 1914; and so 
on to the palm tree that, like a firework in 
the garden, fills the window of /nterior 
with an Egyptian Curtain, 1948, its explo- 
sive light seeming to cast an inky black 
shadow under the bow! of fruit. The room 
is culture; the window frames nature; it is 
a kind of picture-within-a-picture, another 
trope that Matisse was partial to. 

It is a habit to speak of Matisse’s “as- 
surance,” his Apollonian, almost inhu- 
man, balance. Yet this simple idea does 
not survive the evidence of this show. The 
deeper one looks, the more doubt and 
qualification one finds. It was far from Ma- 
tisse’s mind to impose an artificial certain- 
ty on the flux of vision. The resolution of 
his great 1914 still life, Goldfish and Pal- 
ette, is provisional; on either side of the 
black central column things teeter and 
lean; even the curlicues of the black iron 
balcony seem held in a fragile equilibrium. 

He was less interested in “locked” and 
unified structures than one thinks. The ring 
of figures in Dance (II), 1909-10, refers back 
to a long tradition of representations of Bac- 
chanalian dances, from the ancient Greeks 
through to Poussin. The color is almost as 
simple and emblematic as that of an Etrus- 
can vase: blue sky, green billowing earth, red 
flesh inflected with deeper, Indian-red draw- 


ing. It could not be more vivid or explicit, or | 
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Memory of Oceania, 1952-53 


better attuned to the fresco-like scale of the 
canvas. And yet how provisional these danc- 
ers seem, compared with their ancestors; 
how deliberately imperfect, within the 
brusque signs for arched back, swollen belly, 
prancing, dragging, reaching. One clue to 
this is the complicated knot formed by the 
crossing legs of the second figure from the 
left, and the hands of the two dancers in front 
of her. There the circle of the dance breaks; 
the hands have come apart, they do not 
touch. Classical art would not show this. 
Choreographic “imperfection” matches the 
brusque details of visual depiction. 

Matisse was the heir to an entire, and in 
his time still viable, tradition of European 
painting. Conversation is, on one level, an in- 
timate interior—the painter in his pajamas 
chatting with Mme. Matisse in her chair. 
But its hieratic grandeur irresistibly puts 
you in mind of an Annunciation, with angel 
(though wingless) and Madonna. In particu- 
lar Matisse inherited the pastoral mode, re- 
plete with allegory. He refers to the poetry of 
his time—Baudelaire, Mallarmé—with the 
same sense of possession and community 
that Renaissance painters like Lotto, Gior- 
gione or Titian did to Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses. As the figures in Venetian Renais- 
sance pastorals tend to be generic rather 
than specific—“a nymph” rather than Ege- 
ria or Daphne, “a warrior” rather than Al- 
exander—so are Matisse’s scenes of Hesiod- 
ic primitive life. We will never know what 
mythological event the standing nude in Le 
Luxe (II), 1907-08?, with a crouching wom- 
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an drying her feet, represents: Matisse 
didn't know himself. But the antique mold 
wasa perfect receptacle for some of his plas- 
tic obsessions, such as the human back, and 
for the Arcadian vision he inherited from 
the past and shared with other avant- 
gardists like Stravinsky. 

One wonders what the long-term effect 
of this show will be. With luck, it will be at 
least equal in its impact on artists in the 
‘90s to the one Picasso had in the 80s. We 


| are at present surrounded with art of de- 


pressing triviality—the detritus of late 
postmodernism; with art that lays claim to 
remedial social virtue and yet “addresses” 
social issues in a depleted conceptualist 
language that is as socially ineffective as it 
is aesthetically boring. Artists are scared 
by the past and don’t believe in the future. 

Such is our fin-de-siécle. On every 
side, the idea of quality is ritually at- 
tacked, so that many young artists have 
come to doubt the most basic experience 
involved in comparing one artwork with 
another—namely, that there are differ- 
ences of intensity, articulateness, radi- 
ance, between works of art; that some 
speak more convincingly than others; and 
that this is not a political matter. Fifteen 
minutes in any room of this sublime exhi- 
bition is enough to blow such stale and 
peevish trivia away. Matisse did much, at 
the beginning of this century, to dispel the 
mustiness of academic art. At its end, he 
may still do the same to the mingy prod- 
ucts of end-game academic modernism. @ 
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VOYEURISM IN VOGUE: Contestants try to kindle a romance while host Eubanks 
provides running commentary on Infatuation 


Game Shows 
Get Gamier 


SHOWS: LOVE PROGRAMS 

TIME: DAYTIME AND LATE NIGHT 

THE BOTTOM LINE: eed a nationwide 
audience for your relationship problems? 
TV is here to help. 





By RICHARD ZOGLIN 
6c F YOU'RE INFATUATED WITH 
someone,” urges host Bob Eu- 


banks at the end of the new 

game show /nfatuation, “don't 
call them. Call us.” A perfect appeal for 
the 90s. Why pursue your romance in 
private when you can confide your feel- 
ings to millions of TV viewers? In the 
process, you can get coached by the very 
same sensitive guy who used to goad 
feuding couples on The Newlywed Game. 
You might even score, 

The walls of privacy continue to be 
bulldozed by television. Video cameras 
are nosing their way into courtrooms 
and police patrol cars. The victims of 
child abuse and incest disclose their 
darkest secrets to Oprah, Phil and Ge- 
raldo. Now a spate of game shows—half 
a dozen currently on the air, with sever- 


al more in the works—are eavesdrop- 
ping on the few private areas left for or- 
dinary people: love, romance and—in 
leering if not explicit terms—sex. 

Though the granddaddy of the genre 
is the venerable Love Connection, the cur- 
rent trailblazer is Studs, the syndicated 
show that has drawn top ratings by 
reaching new depths of bad taste. The 
premise: two hunks are sent on dates 
successively with the same three wom- 
en, then appear on the show to guess 
which ones made various 
comments about them. 
The remarks are sugges- 
tive sound bites like “He 
gasped in amazement 
when I slurped down that 
beef” or “A few sparks, a 
big thrust and his mighty 
rocket started to rise.” 
The real meaning, howev- 
er, is usually banal; the 
comments, no matter 
how innocent (the beef 
was filet mignon; the 
rocket, fireworks on the 
beach), have been repro- 
cessed by the show’s writers for maxi- 
mum double-entendre effect. 

If Studs shows how eager people are 
to reduce their romantic lives to sala- 
cious gag lines, the syndicated That's 
Amore demonstrates how adept some 
folks are at turning marriage into sit- 





Luca guides the marital 
sparring on That’s Amore 


com material. Under the guiding hand 
of a dapper Italian host named Luca, 
couples restage their marital spats as if 
they were auditioning for a spinoff of 
Married .. . with Children (“You are the 
boss of nothing!” “Where were your 
brains—your rear end?”). At the end of 
each episode, the audience selects a vic- 
tor. But it matters little: the prize in ei- 
ther case is a “second honeymoon,” so 
the couple can make up—or, more likely, 
share a good laugh. 

The scramble to find further varia- 
tions on the love-show formula has 
strained producers’ ingenuity. In A Per- 


fect Score, on css’s late-night schedule, a 


contestant is presented with three pro- 
spective dates. The twist is that the can- 
didates are interrogated by three of his 
or her friends. Their questions are rela- 
tively serious and to the point: “Jackie 
has two children. How do you feel about 
an instant family?” The problem is that 
Jackie is onstage listening to every- 
thing; why doesn’t she just choose the 
guy herself? 

Personals, another crs late-night en- 
try, isjust as nonsensical. The main con- 
testant is again presented with three 
possible dates, culled from video person- 
al ads. A former Playboy model, for in- 
stance, is looking for “the Marlboro 
Man” (one candidate describes himself 
as “a sleek, blue-eyed stallion, 21 hands 
high, with a passion for horses’’). The 
winner is determined by which of the 
three can best divine the contestant’s 
likes and dislikes. Example: Who is his 
personal hero—Michelangelo or Arnold 
Schwarzenegger? Somebody has con- 
fused The Dating Game with The Newly- 
wed Game: the how-well-do-you-know- 
your-mate gimmick doesn’t work for 
people who have never met. 

The syndicated /nfaluation at least 
_ Plays fair by its own voy- 
= euristic rules. The show 
: brings on people who 
2 have a secret crush. First 

they tell their story; then, 
after the object of their 
affection is brought out, 
they make a romantic 
pitch on camera. The 
nosy Eubanks chimes in 
with sappy comments 
like “You know what 
she’s saying—she loves 
you.”’ But /nfatuation 
rings truer than most of 
this sorry ilk: the upshot 
of the romantic overture is just as likely 
to be a turndown as an embrace. “She's 
so tempting,” hedged one man. “In my 
own way | have a love for her. Still, there 
are certain things that make it difficult 
for me. . .” Saying no to a hot date on na- 
tional TV; now there's a stud. ef 
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Return toa 
Lost World 


TITLE: THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 
DIRECTOR: MICHAEL MANN 


WRITERS: MICHAEL MANN AND 
CHRISTOPHER CROWE 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7/ie saga of James 
Fenimore Cooper's heroic Hawkeye is 
retold on a grand scale. 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 





HIS IS THE FOREST PRIMEVAL. THE 
murmuring pines and the... 
Oops. Wrong boring Ameri- 
can classic. But Longfellow’s 
lines are appropriate nevertheless to a 
consideration of Michael Mann’s ravish- 
ing realization of The Last of the Mohi- 
cans. From its first images of a deer hunt 
to its last shots of hero and heroine gaz- 
ing westward toward mist-shrouded 
mountains, the film's sensuous evoca- 
tions of an Arcadian wilderness draw us 
into a remote realm—just as the need to 
penetrate the majesty and mystery of 
that landscape draws its characters irre- 
sistibly on to fates ennobling and tragic. 
Perhaps the poignancy of these im- 
ages derives from our sense that we are 
looking into a world now almost entirely 
lost. Perhaps it derives as well from the 
memories they stir of movie glories past, | 
when sweeping historical spectacle was 
a cinematic commonplace. Then again, it 
may simply be the crazy nerve of this 
project that disarms one’s critical facul- 
ties: the French and Indian Wars; a pro- 
tagonist named Hawkeye; a red-coated 
English army marching in straight stu- 
pid lines through the forest; wily Indian 
enemies skittering through the under- 
brush, a menace not only to the soldiery 
but to virtuous femininity as well. 
Director Mann says his first potent 
movie memory is of the 1936 screen ad- 
aptation of the book (with Randolph 
Scott). He has gone farther than the old- 
er picture did in straightening and 
strengthening the plot—about a_be- 
sieged fort, the ill-timed attempt of the 
commandant's daughter to join her fa- 
ther there and the anarchy that follows 
his surrender. Even Magua, the treach- | 
erous Indian villain of the piece, played | 
with deadly relish by Wes Studi, is given | 
a good motive for his dastardliness, the | 
dignity of his otherness and even al- | 
lowed a nanosecond of pity for one of his | 
victims. Above all Mann has seen to it | 
that something spooky, suspenseful or 
just plain action packed happens every 
five minutes. In the process he has elim- 











inated the last traces of Cooper’s high- 


| viscosity prose and sentiments. 


As a result, the novelist’s only im- 
mortal achievement, Hawkeye, who was 
born Natty Bumppo in a colonial settle- 
ment but was raised by a Mohican fam- 
ily, has at last a context worthy of his im- 
portance as a mythic figure. This 
character, blending the Old World tradi- 
tion of gallantry with the New World’s 
belief in the moral supremacy of those 
who live in close harmony with nature, 


| is our Ur-frontiersman, the archetype 


on whom everyone from William S. Hart 
to Clint Eastwood has fashioned his 


| variations. 


But Daniel Day Lewis plays the char- 
acter as if he were entirely unaware of 
the heroic line that derives from Hawk- 
eye. This innocence leaves open the in- 
teresting possibility that, not knowing 
any better, he might implode under 
pressure instead of exploding into more 
predictable action. Conversely, Made- 
leine Stowe, playing the commandant's 
elder daughter, for whom earlier ver- 
sions of Hawkeye have had only a dis- 
tant admiration, invests her character 
with a sureness about her needs and a 
moral courage that is very much up to 
date. Mann rewards them with actual 
sexual contact, quietly yet fiercely 
staged, that is a wonderful, even star- 
tling, break with tradition. 

Whether it was because we were 
young or the movies were young or the 
world was at least youngish, old-fash- 
ioned Hollywood history was exhilarat- 


STOWE AND DAY LEWIS: Reanimating a 
long-ago feeling 
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ing. In retrospect there is something 
alarming about its simplicities and the 
enthusiasm we brought to it. It is the 
great virtue of this grandly scaled yet 
deliriously energetic movie that it reani- 
mates that long-ago feeling without pa- 
tronizing it—and without making us 
think we will wake up some day once 
again embarrassed by it. a 


BOOKS 
America’s 
Metternich 


TITLE: ATSSINGER: A BIOGRAPHY 
AUTHOR: WALTER ISAACSON 

PUBLISHER: SIMON & SCHUSTER; 893 
PAGES; $30 

THE BOTTOM LINE: Ar engrossing critical 
portrait of the former Secretary of State 
deftly analyzes the impact of the man’s 
flaws on U.S. policy. 





By JOHN JUDIS 





HEN HENRY KISSINGER RE- 
turned to Germany in 1945 as 
a U.S. Army sergeant, he dis- 
covered a friend from Fiirth 
who had survived the concentration 
camps. He watched over him during his 
recovery, and when he left to live with an 
aunt in the U.S., Kissinger tried to pre- 
pare her. The survivors, he wrote, “had 
seen man from the most evil side. Who 
can blame them for being suspicious?” 

Kissinger denied that the Nazi holo- 
caust, which forced him and his family 
to flee to the U.S., and which claimed 
many of his relatives, had an impact on 
his thinking. He once told a reporter 
that his childhood in Fiirth “seems to 
have passed without leaving any lasting 
impressions.” 

But as Walter Isaacson’s biography 
reveals, Kissinger’s brush with evil lay 
at the heart of his “gnawing insecurity” 
as a man and his rejection of ideology 
and moralism as a statesman. Kissin- 
ger’s life was a consuming quest for re- 
spect and esteem, while his diplomacy 
was an attempt to restore the balance of 
power among nations that prevailed be- 
fore Nazi and Soviet revolutions. 

Drawing upon extensive interviews 
with Kissinger and with his colleagues, 
friends and enemies, Isaacson’s book is 
the most complete record yet of the for- 
mer Secretary of State's life and foreign 
policy. It is filled with spicy revelations 
about Nixon and Kissinger’s tortured re- 
lationship: Nixon, we learn, believed 
| Kissinger was mentally unbalanced and 
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at one point in 1971 considered firing 
him, while Kissinger referred to Nixon 
behind his back as “our drunken 
friend” and the “meatball mind.” Isaac- 
son also details Kissinger’s passionate 
distrust of even his closest aides, which 
led to his wiretapping them and helped 
lay the foundation, Isaacson argues, for 
the Watergate scandal. But more impor- 
tant, Aissinger also contains the most 
credible account of Nixon and Kissin- 
ger’s inability to disengage from the 
Vietnam War and the collapse of Kissin- 
ger’s détente strategy in 1975 

Isaacson, an assistant managing edi- 
tor of Time, credits Kissinger and Nixon 


with transforming America’s under- 


standing of the world. Instead of seeing 
the U.S. as engaged in a struggle against 
an evil monolith, world communism, 
Nixon and Kissinger viewed the Soviet 
Union and China as traditional nations 





THE BOSS: Nixon and his Secretary of 
State changed America’s world view 


driven by competing interests; they de 
signed U.S. foreign policy to exploit that 
competition in order to create a new 
stable balance of power. It was, lsaacson 
writes, “a triumph of hard-edged real- 
ism worthy of a Metternich.” 
Isaacson faults the two men 
er, for their indifference to “the moral 
values that are the true source of [| Amer- 
ica’s] global influence.” He reveals how 
Nixon extended the Vietnam War for six 
months solely because he believed a 
“hawkish image” would benefit his 
1972 election campaign, and he portrays 
Kissinger as having acquired a coro- 


howev 


ner’s callousness toward the victims ol 
geopolitics. According to Isaacson, Kis 
singer told Gerald Ford’s press secre- 
tary on the eve of Saigon’s fall in 1975 
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A Grand Hotel in the French Quarter. 





Hans Wandfluh, our Swiss General Manager, personally 
oversees the impeccable European service that makes this 
renowned French Quarter hotel a New Orleans classic 


For reservations call your travel agent or 1-800-SONESTA 
For brochures and travel information call or write to 
the hotel. Ask for the Sonesta VIP information 


{Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans 


300 Bourbon Street, New Orleans, LA 70140 
Telephone: 504-586-0300 Fax: 504-586-0335 
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THE MENTOR: Fritz Kraemer became 
Kissinger’s patron in their Army days 


“Why don't these people die fast? The 
worst thing that could happen is for 
them to linger on.” 

Isaacson attributes the collapse of 
détente and the beginning of a decade of 
arms buildup to the political backlash 
that occurred because of Kissinger’s in- 
difference to human rights and obses- 
sive secretiveness, but he also puts con- 
siderable blame on Democratic Senator 
Henry (“Scoop”) Jackson and his aide 
Richard Perle, who later joined the Rea- 
gan Administration. In 1974 Jackson 
and Perle, who were opposed to détente, 
held the treaty granting the Soviet 
Union most-favored nation trading sta- 
tus hostage to Soviet agreement to allow 
expanded Jewish emigration. The Sovi- 
ets retaliated by shutting off emigration 
and also, as Isaacson argues, by giving 
the green light to North Vietnam to 
make the final push toward Saigon 

Isaacson’s judgments are generally 
sound, but like other Nixon and Kissin- 
ger biographers he is driven to take 
sides between the two men. He com- 
pares Kissinger with Metternich and 
Nixon with the wily diplomat’s slow-wit- 
ted superior, Austrian Emperor Francis 
I, but it was Nixon who persuaded Kis- 
singer to encourage West Germany's 
overtures to East Germany and who ini- 
tiated the opening to China. Clearly the 
two men had similar conceptual 
strengths and personal weaknesses 

Isaacson's book is brilliant journalism, 
but he doesn’t make us see and feel the 
drama of events through Kissinger’s eyes 
Except for the occasional tantrum, Kissin 
ger disappears behind Isaacson’s analysis 
of controversial policy decisions. But this 
is now the definitive account of Kissinger 
and one of a handful of books that should 
be read by anyone concerned with the 
Nixon era and American foreign policy. @ 


John Judis, a contributing editor to the New 


Republic, is the author of Grand Illusion 
Critics and Champions of the American 
Century 











CINEMA 
Twentynothings in 
Seattle (90210) 


BRIDGET FONDA HAS OUR FAVORITE 
mouth in movies, and a spirit to match; 
we'll happily watch her for the next 40 
years. Matt Dillon is perfecting a comic 
shagginess. Funny Jeremy Piven steals a 
scene at a check-out counter. The other 
actors in SINGLES are stuck with playing 
clichés—twentynothings. They mate, 
they muse, they inhabit soap-opera plots. 
Meet urban planner Campbell Scott (“a 
realist slash dreamer”), Greenpeacenik 
Kyra Sedgwick (“This whole decade is 
going to have to be about cleaning up”), 
maitre d’ Jim True (“I live my life like a 
French movie”). Writer-director Camer- 
on Crowe's movie lives like too many oth- 
ers. Singles may aspire to be a Big Chill 
from Seattle, but it is really a fizzled St. 
Elmo’s Fire with rowdier music 


MUSIC 
Electronic Venture 


MAYBE THIS IS THE LIBERATION OF 
SUZANNE VEGA. Hearing DNA’s hip-hop 
remix of her popular tune 7om's Diner 
has obviously encouraged the breathy 
folk singer to venture beyond the safety 
of her acoustic guitar, Her latest album, 
99.9 F°, is a bold experiment in both 
verse and technology, with Vega’s 
haunting images now pegged to elec- 
tronic percussion and warped-sounding 
keyboards. Two of the more raucous 
songs, Rock in This Pocket and Fat Man 
and Dancing Girl, are even hot enough to 
hit the dance circuit. But unvarnished 
Vega fans need not fret: the album still 
sports tunes like Blood Sings, in which 
she breaks from technopop and delivers 
straight folk with Dylanesque force 


TELEVISION 


Top Cops 

TV COP SHOWS (FICTIONAL ONES, ANY- 
way) have gone so decisively out of fash 
ion that THE HAT SQUAD looks downright! 
fresh. The new css series, about three 
brothers who wear black fedoras as 
members of a police special-crimes unit 
is in many ways the most preposterous 
new show of the season. In last week's 
premiere, the villain, a sadistic ex-con 


! | 
CINEMA: Dillon and Fonda brighten 
up a drab Singles match 


* ~~ : 
MUSIC: A liberated Vega tries a 
little technopop on for size 


TELEVISION: Crime-fighting 
brothers make a fashion statement 


2 “ 
BOOKS: The universe is mostly 
empty and getting emptier every day 


THEATER: Rochelle Oliver, Foote 
and Stapleton share rage at men 
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was an unstoppable monster straight 
out of Friday the 13th, and the action 
scenes (including a bungee-jump knock- 
out) made Road Runner cartoons look 
realistic, Still, creator Stephen J. Can- 
nell (The A-Team, Hunter) has a knack 
for vivid characters and punchy dia- 
logue, and he invests the genre with the 
good-vs.-evil intensity of an old-fash- 
ioned western. Also, the hats are cool. 


BOOKS 
Whirling 
Electrons 


WHILE MOST READERS HAVE BEEN LOOK- 
ing the other way, writer Eric Kraft has 
turned out a series of whiz-bang novellas 
about a kid named Peter Leroy who does 
a lot of neat stuff, like thinking, squidg- 
ing for clams with his toes and noticing 
the fantastic legs of his new science 
teacher, Miss Rheingold. Now the out-of- 
print novellas have been published by 
Crown as LITTLE FOLLIES ($22) and Pe- 
ter’s new adventures as WHERE DO YOU 
STOP? ($15). Kraft misses endless oppor- 
tunities to be poisonously cute about a 
smart boy who likes words (spline, onto- 
logy) and worries about the universe be- 
ing mostly empty (and since it is expand- 
ing, every day emptier) space between 
whirling electrons. His books are good, 
luminously intelligent fun. 


THEATER 


. *¢ 
A Trip to Fanciful 
HORTON FOOTE’S GIFTS FOR MOOD, DIA- 
logue and vignette won screenplay Os- 
cars for Zo Kill a Mockingbird and 
Tender Mercies and gave Geraldine Page 
unforgettable moments in The Trip to 
Bountiful. But his stage plays suffer 
from haphazard structure, predictable 
plot and an inability to invest poignant 
incidents with larger significance. 
These faults beset THE ROADS TO HOME, 
which opened off-Broadway last week 
under the author's direction. The cast of 
nine, an army on the tiny stage, seems 
thin and the story wan. But Emmy win- 
ner Jean Stapleton and the author's 
daughter Hallie glow as two Texas 
housewives, one full of repressed fury at 
a hollow marriage, the other retreating 
from reality into dark memories of her 
father’s violent death. 
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At Ford Motor Company, when 
we Set out to design a new car 
or truck, we never forget that 
your opinion is the most im- 
portant one. So, we get input 
from customers at every stage 
of new product development to 
find out exactly what you're 


looking for. That may be why 


five of the ten best selling vehi- 


cles in America are made by 


am 
y y Ford Motor Company* 


\ ———__ 


Ford * Lincoln * Mercury * Ford Trucks 


QUALITY I$ JOB1. IT'S WORKING. 


Buckle up—Together we can save lives Always insist on genuine Ford Motor Company collision repair parts. 
“Based on 1991 Calendar Year sales data. 
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CELEBRITY CHEF PAUL PRUD- 
HOMME had more than over- 
spiced gumbo to worry about last 
week. The portly king of Cajun 
cooking was arrested at a Mary- 
land airport when a standard se- 
curity check uncovered a loaded 
.22-cal. revolver in his carry-on 
bag. A recreational target shoot- 
er, Prudhomme said he packed 
the pistol by mistake. Profusely 
apologetic, chef Paul issued a 
statement claiming, “The only 
‘heat’ I wanted to bring to Balti- 
more Was my seasoning line.” 





The Main Event 


BARBRA STREISAND PERFORMS 
live about as often as J.D 
Salinger goes on a book tour, In 
the past six years, the world’s 
most notoriously concert-shy 
crooner has served up live melo- 
dy for the masses just twice: 
once in 1986 at a Democrat- 
ic fund raiser, and again on 
Sept. 16 at a star-studded L.A 
benefit for a man named Bill 
Clinton. “What motivates me 
this time is the possibility of 
George Bush and Dan Quayle be- 
ing re-elected,” she told the audi- 
ence. Babs delivered /t Had to Be 
You and four other favorites to a 
crowd of 1,000 and to the deliri- 
ous delight of candidate Clinton. 









PEOPLE 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE/Reported by WENDY COLE 





Embarrassing 
Encounters 


RICHARD DREYFUSS HATES TEL- 
evision. Or so it would seem, giv- 
en his recent rants on the talk- 
show circuit. TV isa “corrupting 
influence,” he declared on the 
Brokaw Report. “The people who 
work within it work with a kind 
of arrogant blindness to their ef- 
fect on the populace,” he whined 
on New York's Charlie Rose. Per- 
haps Dreyfuss had a little memo- 
ry lapse. Or perhaps he thinks 
highly of his own work on the 
tube. Astute viewers of some Mc- 
Donald's ads (like the one about 
a father-son fast-food run) may 
have noted that the voice behind 
the burger plug comes from Mr. 
McCritic, Richard Dreyfuss. 

















































Star Jewels 

SUGAR RAY LEONARD IS A MAN 
who's not afraid to reveal his 
daintier side. For a_ benefit 
auction of celebrity-designed 
jewelry, the former , 
fighter sketched a § 
delicate gem-laden 3 
floral brooch. Soccer 
great Pelé, though, 
offered less feminine 
fare in the form of a = 
wearable gold goal 
box. In all, 32 star- 
styled trinkets will 
go on the block in 
the Big Apple this 
week to raise money 
for various charities. 
Also for sale: a pin 
from ex-U.N. Secre- 2 
tary-General Javier 4 
Pérez de Cuéllar, & 
pearls from Diana ; 
Ross and a bangle ¢ 
from Brooke Shields. < 


Women’s Wear Dalai 


AND NOW A POP QUIZ: IMAGINE YOU ARE A RE- 





nowned Buddhist leader and Nobel Peace Prize re- 
cipient. You have some spare time, so you 1) reread 
the Lotus Sutra; 2) broker a settlement in the Bal- 


kans; 3) pretend you've been reincarnated as Diana 





Vreeland. Stumped? Odd as it may seem, the DALAI 
LAMA will be lending his words and wisdom to 60 
pages of French Vogue this December. For the past 
23 years, the magazine has invited guest editors to 
collaborate on its Christmas issue. articipants in 
the tradition have included everyone from Chagall 
to Princess Caroline. But this year, says publisher 
Jean Poniatowski, “the world situation has inclined 
us to ask a man of high moral and spiritual values.” 


Stay tuned next month when Goldie Hawn guest- 





edits the Vew England Journal of Medicine. 
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MARK HESS FOR Time 


Memo to the Gods: 
Never Come Back 


HE RETURN OF BOBBY FISCHER, THE BIGGEST COMEBACK 


since Napoleon sailed a single-masted flat-bottom out of 


Elba (on his way, mind you, to Waterloo), has been wide- 

ly noted but quite misunderstood. After 20 years of self- 
imposed seclusion, the greatest chess player of his time returns 
to life by way of a rematch with Boris Spassky (the man from 
whom he took the world championship in 1972) in, of all places, 
Yugoslavia. The picture flashed around the world is that of 
Fischer spitting on a U.S. government order charging him with 
violating the U.N. embargo on Yugoslavia. The papers are full 
of Fischer's ravings about a world Jewish conspiracy. 

This is all very colorful. And quite beside the point. Mozart 
has returned. This age is quite consumed with Wolfgang 
Amadeus’ table manners and toilet practices. But the point is 
the music. Can he still compose? Do the gods still sing to him? 

Fischer's deranged politics, indeed his thoughts on any- 
thing other than chess, are of no interest. One does not learn 
asceticism from Elvis. One does not learn social etiquette from 
Howard Hughes. One does not learn politics from Bobby 
Fischer. Fischer once said, “Chess is life.” We should take 
him at his word. There is no more to his life than chess. 

Those unprepared to indulge Fischer for his mono- 
maniacal genius should at least indulge him for his looniness. 
Someone seized with his hallucinatory visions may be playing 
in embargoed Yugoslavia but is living on the moon. Fischer is 
no more situated in this world than was another world cham- 
pion, Alexander Alekhine, who, when apprehended at the Pol- 
ish frontier for lack of papers, retorted, “I am Alekhine, chess 

champion of the world. This is my cat. Her name is Chess. I 
need no passport.” 


Fischer the person is a mere study in pathology, a sad but 


unremarkable story. The remarkable story, the mythic story, | 


is Fischer the player. His drama is the drama of the Return, of 

the god who risks immortality to reassume human form. 
Muhammad Ali returned and added to his legend. So did 

Ted Williams. But Ali, gone only four years, made his come- 








Charles Krauthammer 


back at 30. Williams came back, once (from World War II) 
at 27, then again (from Korea) at a still vigorous 35. Those 
who came back past their prime—Bjorn Borg, Mark Spitz, Joe 
| Louis—merely embarrassed themselves. 

There are, of course, other ways of coming back. The crew 
of the starship Enterprise came back to make millions at the 
box office, but at the price of self-parody. Crosby, Stills and 
Nash came back, but at the price of cacophony. They could no 
longer sing harmony. 

The Fischer phenomenon is more poignant still. He never 
was the Crosby, Stills and Nash of chess. He was the Beatles— 
the greatest player of his age, probably the greatest player 
| ever. Wayne Gretzky once won the scoring championship of 

the National Hockey League, with 205 points. The runner-up 
had 126. There was once that much distance between Fischer 
and the world. His play was incandescent. Moreover, his mys- 
terious exile, his 20-year disappearance into a netherworld of 
shabby Pasadena hotels, only added to the legend. 

And then one day he returns. After 20 years, one finally 
sees his face. Nelson Mandela's face too was hidden from the 
world for decades. When finally revealed, it had the grace, the 
radiance that fit the legend. Fischer? The face that 20 years 
ago was lean and sharp and taut is now merely gnarled. His 
manner, once simply eccentric, is wild and embarrassing. 

And his play? He returned to play a man ranked 101st in 
the world and, except for a couple of games in which Spassky 
was frankly inept, their play has been roughly even. By world 
championship standards, Fischer's game has been inferior— 
some flashes of brilliance, but some appallingly weak play as 
well. 

Grand masters who 20 years ago would not have dared 
carry his coat—the younger ones would not have been tall 
enough—now publicly call his play aimless and amateurish. 
One Russian grand master advises patronizingly that Fischer 
must “realize that chess has changed in the past 20 years.” 
World champion Garry Kasparov notes the “low level” of play 
in the match. “Incredibly low,” says international master Alex 
Sherzer, with more than a trace of disgust. 

In Game 5, for example, Fischer was adrift, wandering eye- 
less about the board. His rook moves two Squares—then, on 
the next move, back one. (Like gaining 8 yds. on first down, 
then voluntarily taking a 4-yd. loss on second.) A bishop 
thrusts sharply across the board—to a useless perch at the 
edge of play. “What was his [bishop] supposed to be aiming 
for?” asked a bewildered Robert Byrne in the New York Times, 
A good question made poignant by the source. Thirty years 
ago, Fischer defeated Byrne in a win so beautiful it was once 
described as “more witchcraft than chess.” 

Game 5 ended in pathos. Fischer's position became hope- 


| less. Ten moves after he should have resigned, he moved his 


queen—proud, powerful, the lion of the chessboard—and re- 
treated it to a corner where it cowered for protection behind 
three lowly pawns. As José Zalaquett, a top Chilean amateur 
player, put it, it was an almost physical retreat, a folding back 
into the fetal position, awaiting the final blow, 

There are still many games to go in this match. Maybe 
Fischer will astonish us again. Maybe he will shake off the 
years and, magically, become great again, young again. But if 
he continues on this trajectory of mediocrity, he will have ad- 


dressed a warning to all the gods living and dead: Never come 





back. a 
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Introducing 
AT&T EasyReach’ 700 Service 


Now you can have your own permanent phone 
number you hold onto for life* 

So your family, friends, and business associates 
can always reach you. Now wherever you go in 
your day or your life, virtually all your important 
calls can be forwarded to you automatically 

AT&T EasyReach 700 Service. This new service 
works with any touch-tone phone. And no extra 
equipment is needed 

To get your own permanent number or for more 
information, just call us toll free. 

Then whenever they call, you'll always be there 
Call us today. 1 800 245-8003, ext. 1841. 
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*Subject to tariff terms and conditions be 
“ a 
© 1992 AT&T ———" 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 








